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Vv PREFACE. 


In full confidence that God will not allow 
any attempt to elucidate and enforce the truth 
_ to fall entirely to the ground; and with the 
earnest hope that his written thoughts may 
be received with as much kindness as_his 
spoken words have been, though so little 
deservedly ; the Author now commits his 


work to the judgment of his fellows. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


“*T think we cannot too strongly attack superstition, which ~ 
is the disturber of society ; nor too highly respect genuine 
religion, which is the support of it.” —ROUSSEAU. 


HE proof of the proposition that THERE Is 
NOTHING IN REVELATION WHICH IS NOT 
IN ENTIRE ACCORD WITH THE HIGHEST REASON 
is the main object of the present treatise. The 
proposition is @ przorZ one which must commend 
itself to any but the most cursory thought. The 
revelation of God in man’s reason cannot be in 
opposition to the revelation of God in the Scrip- 
tures, when both are properly understood. When 
the former is divested of any attribute of finality, 
and the latter is stripped of the coatings and 
incrustations of error with which ages of developing 
superstition have burdened it, we do not hesitate 
to say that both will harmonize like the prismatic 
colours, and form one chaste and pure ray of 
celestial light, capable of lighting every man that 
cometh into the world. 
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The word “superstition,” as used in connection 
with some of the subjects treated upon in the fol- 
lowing chapters, may appear inappropriate. Ideas 
of an extreme character have come to be associated 
with the term. The terrible heresies of the Roman 
Catholic religion, and the dreadful delusions of 
heathenism, as well as the follies of the common. 
people who discern in the most ordinary as well as 
the extraordinary occurrences of nature evidences 
of a supernatural origin not always friendly and 
benevolent, have come to be understood almost 
entirely by the term. But that the term has a- 
much wider signification is plain from its deriva- 
tion. Its root consists of the two Latin words, 
super, above or over, and sto, I stand, or am placed. 
Its meaning therefore is simply anything which is 
placed above or over some other thing, or which 
stands out before it—an overgrowth, an excre- 
scence. Applied to the case in hand, it means 
anything which is not the truth itself. It may have 
grown up out of the truth, or it may have been 
associated with it; but if it be not ¢#e truth,—if it 
be not capable of clear demonstration from the 
Word of God,—it is manifestly above, over, or 
beyond the truth, and necessarily becomes a super- 
stition. Nor is it required to make it such that its 
influence should be specially baneful, and its effect 
upon the minds of men disastrous, as with the 
grosser superstitions which have cursed the Church. 
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It is not, however, to be supposed that such 
enlargements upon the truth are without an inimical 
effect upon minds of a certain constitution and 
tendency. They are made acquainted with certain 
teachings. Those teachings appear to them to be 
contrary to and irreconcilable with reason. They 
ponder them, and endeavour to believe them. 
ay compare them with the teachings of expe- 
rience, and find them wanting. And then they 
reject them. But in doing so they reject the truth 
as well, of which they are the overgrowth and 
excrescences. This is an error truly, but one 
which is very readily fallen into. It is not so easy 
to discriminate between the true and the false, 
between the foundation of truth and the super- 
structure of error. It requires study and thought, 
which most people are averse to giving. The only 
method is an appeal to the Scriptures. To the law 
and to the testimony therefore. Whatever is not 
in them is mere speculation, which, when it forms 
itself into an opinion or belief, developes into a 
superstition. This is the course intended to be 
adopted in the following chapters. With the 
opinions of the Fathers we have nothing to do. 
They lived near to the Apostles, it is true, but they 
were frequently converted from paganism, and were 
* certainly influenced by it. The most intelligent 
and Scriptural of their teachings are coloured by 
the prejudices of their training and associations, 
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which were often ineradicable. What these did 
not do was done by the prevailing philosophies of 
the flourishing Greek and Roman schools of the 
centuries immediately preceding and succeeding 
the time of Christ. So that the Fathers are far from 
reliable when the bare truth is the matter sought 
after. Neither have we anything to do with the 
assumptions of the Church.  Infallibility lodges 
nowhere amongst men, and particularly not in the 
chair of Peter. It is just as little in councils 
composed of popish or any other hierarchies. 
The only infallibility recognizable by any true 
Christian is the infallibility of the Divine Spirit. 
Whatever, therefore, is the result of His inspiration, 
either in the shape of new truth communicated, 
or the bringing to remembrance of truth already 
taught (John xiv. 26), is infallible, and that alone. 
Such truth we believe to be found in the Word 
of God. 

As to the question, What is the Word of God? 
we submit that, taken as a whole, with due allow- 
ances for errors and interpolations,—wonderfully 
few considering the number of hands through which 
it has passed in the course of ages of transcription 
and criticism,—the Bible, as we have it now, 
contains the Word of God. The whole Church 
from the beginning, consisting not of any self- 
constituted hierarchy usurping the name, but con- | 
sisting of all believers in Jesus, has received all the 
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‘books, with one or two exceptions decided in a 
somewhat later age, as containing the “ oracles of 
God.” The evidence in favour of the authority 
of even the most doubtful of the books is over- 
whelming, the efforts of a severe and even bitter 
modern criticism notwithstanding. So that with a 
pure motive and an earnest intent, any man seek- 
ing to £now that he may do the will of God, may 
go with confidence to the Scriptures, and hear 
the voice of the Almighty defining the truth, 
and dictating the way of life. This is a starting- 
point of unspeakable advantage. The remainder 
is comparatively easy. With the night of private 
judgment in the interpretation of the Scriptures— 
boon procured for us by the priceless blood of our 
Protestant forefathers—and a diligent comparison 
of Scripture with Scripture, that the broad teaching 
of the Word of God may be discovered; no man 
In essentials can go very far wrong. 

But when the Scriptures are supplemented with 
human speculations. hardened into incrustations 
upon the truth, the truth itself, hidden or deformed 
by such superstitions, is liable to rejection with the 
mass of irrational matter attached to it. The 
Latin Vulgate gives a very peculiar and significant 
rendering to the word “superstitious ” occurring in 
Paul’s address to the Athenians (Acts xvii. 22). 
Quasi religiosiores is the expression there used— 
meaning as if religious—the idea being, that the 
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notions of the Athenians, so far from being really 
religious, though they reared altars to all the gods, 
and even to the “unknown God” (égnoto Deo), 
vere a mere parody of religion, something only 
seeming and deceptive; beside the truth, and 
therefore superstition. This is the true charac- 
teristic of all superstition. Misrepresenting religion, 
it misleads the minds of men. The most earnest 
effort should therefore be made to rid the mind of 
its incubus. Some cherished conceptions seem- 
ingly religious may be obliged to be surrendered at 
the same time, but this surely is not too great a 
price to pay for the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth. A religious belief, clear 
in its conceptions of God and the Divine will; 
harmonious in its teaching with the voices of 
nature, experience, and conscience, which are as 
really the voice of God ; powerful in its purifying 
influences upon the mind of ‘the believer; and 
breathing a calm assurance over his soul, which 
shall enable him with unquailing eye to face the 
awful problems of life and death and judgment ; 
will be the invaluable recompence of a fearless but 
reverent inquiry as to what is really the mind of 
the Spirit. 


Superstitions of the Churches 
~ Ancient and Modern. 


- 
CHAPTER I. 
CONCERNING REASON. 


“‘There are few things reason can discover with so much 
certainty and ease as its own insufficiency.” —COLLIER. 


T has been asserted that Christianity is not esta- 

plished by argument ; that it appeals to man’s 
faith, not to his reason. If this means that its 
principles and revelations are not submitted to the 
processes of logic, and cannot be established by 
syllogisms, the statement is true. If they could be 
discovered and established by reason, there would 
be no need for revelation. God is a great econo- 
- mist. He seldom does that for man which man 
can do for himself. This is evident in the realms 
of science. There nothing is revealed, that 1s, 
supernaturally communicated. Discoveries are 
possible as the result of man’s ingenuity, intelli- 
gence, and labour. Reason has therefore to in- 
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vestigate, argue, and establish. And sublimely has 
she done her work. But in relation to the truths 
of revelation, the same course of observation and 
argument cannot be pursued. If they are not 
revealed, they cannot be known. And when they 
are revealed, they are not subjects of argument. 
They are to be received, not discussed. 

But if the statement that Christianity is not 
established by argument means that its evidences 
are not so, then it is false. No religion lays its 
claims to a Divine origin so entirely open to the 
most rigid examination. It withdraws its state- 
ments from human criticism, but it courts enquiry 
as to the Divine authority of those statements. 
*¢ Prove (Soxtpwatere, test, scrutinize) all things, 
hold fast that which is good.” “Be ready always 
to give an answer to every man that asketh you a 
reason of the hope that is in you, with meekness 
and fear.” “Believe not every spirit, but try 
(Soxswadfere) the spirits whether they bé of God.” 
To such rigid scrutiny it gladly subjects its 
evidences: miracles of Divine power wrought to 
substantiate the claims of its messengers to Divine 
authority ; prophecies, miracles of foreknowledge, 
uttered by the men in the delivery of their mes- 
sage, and affording cumulative proof as age succeeds 
age ; and results such as no other system of religion 
or philosophy has ever been able to achieve. 
These and many others the religion gladly subjects 
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to processes of investigation and argument, with a 
confidence justified by the successful passage of 
- the fiery ordeal for eighteen centuries. Examined 
by men innumerable, and by all classes and 
degrees of intellect, Christianity has always come 
- forth from an unprejudiced investigation with 
triumph, and has commanded the homage of the 
most learned and brilliant and profound of all 
the sons of men. 

It is every man’s duty, especially in the things of 
religion, to investigate and test the things which 
are presented for his acceptance. It is undoubt- 
edly true that man is responsible for his creed. 
Hence the necessity of an investigation, the closest 
which he can perform, under all the circumstances. 
That there are different degrees of responsibility for 
what we believe is only reasonable to suppose. Man 
is not bound by any hard and fast line. According 
to his power of perception, and the amount of light 
he may possess, so is his responsibility, modified 
still further perhaps by the circumstances in which 
he may be placed. You do not blame a man with 
weak sight and a small telescope, that he cannot see 
as much of the peculiarities of the heavenly bodies 
as can another man with stronger sight and a 
larger telescope, and you blame him less if he be 
enveloped in a mist at the time he tries to observe 
the heavens. Surely, then, our responsibility for 
what we believe must be measured by our mental 
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grasp, our intellectual and moral light, and the cir- 
cumstances of ignorance, training, superstition, or 
doubt, in which we may be placed. 

The sin is that men do not test all things. 
They believe what their fathers believed before 
them. They have inherited their faith, just as they 
have inherited their property ; or else they take a 
faith for granted, upon the zse dixit of some man 
who may or may not be a messenger of God. 
In such cases it is no wonder that religious con- 
viction is rare, and that carelessness is the pre- 
vailing characteristic of mankind. 

Let us try to understand that honest religious 
enquiry is not an evil, but a blessing, and that when 
men do sincerely and reverently try to get to the 
foundation of things, or delve down in search of the 
pure gold of truth, they confer an untold boon 
upon mankind at large, and glorify God more 
really than is done by all the perfunctory service 
rendered to Him by the blinded devotees of a 
superstitious faith. 

Reformations, political and religious, shew that 
scepticism is frequently a blessing. The idea has 
dawned upon men that the “divine right of kings — 
to rule wrong” was the conception of tyrants for 
the enforcement and consolidation of ‘tyranny. 
They have investigated and thought out the sub- 
ject, and then have come forth as revolutionists. 
At length the world, which had first execrated 
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them, because of its innate conservatism, has 
recognised them as the chief benefactors of the 
race—kings of men, uncrowned, but true. 

In religious matters men have come to see first 
perhaps the iniquity of some antiquated abuse of 
doctrine or ritual. They have doubted it. Then 
they have investigated the grounds on which it has 
_rested. Their scepticism has become confirmed. 

During their research they have come across other 
matters, the want of foundation of which has struck 
them. ‘Their scepticism has widened and deep- 
-ened. They have been burnt by orthodoxy, but 
their doctrine was unconsumable. Their scepticism 
has spread till it has permeated entire schools of 
thought. Then religious reformations, which have 
blessed whole nations, and have elevated mankind 
directly or indirectly, have turned the current of 
thought and faith into a broader and deeper channel. 

.-Every man who investigates honestly the truth 

he is required to believe, adds somewhat to the 
world’s light and sincerity. The test by which the 
claims of all things must be tried is Reason. Reason 
is God’s voice in the soul as to what a man is to 
believe, just as conscience is as to what he is to do. 
But reason must not be deified. When men say 
‘that they will not receive anything they cannot 
understand, they deify reason. 

Reason may be defined as the faculty by which 
man perceives truth. She has not to be the judge 
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of what might be or ought to be. She has simply 
to look for truth wherever she may find it; and 
when she is sincere and honest, she will recognize 
it when she sees it, though its proportions may be 
so lofty that her eyes cannot see its utmost peak, 
and so broad that her arms cannot embrace it. 

If this be a true definition of reason, it is evident 
that reason must necessarily be limited in the 
exercise of its powers. First, it will be limited by 

‘its own power of discovery ; whatever is within its 
range it may investigate and decide upon, but what- 
ever is beyond it is a ‘erra incognita, the letting 
-alone of which, so far as any dogmatism is con- 
cerned, will shew the truest wisdom. ‘The exist-_ 
ence of a God is a subject upon which reason 
has exerted its highest powers probably from 
the beginning, and by accumulated argument has 
reached a point where the highest probability, with 
all the force of moral certainty, causes the bulk of 
men to conclude that there is a God. But beyond 
this, with the exception of a few truths concerning 
the character of this Divine Being, which can easily 
be discerned in His works, when once His existence 
is admitted, reason has no power to go; speculation 
may be indulged in, but nothing can be dogmatic- 
ally asserted. His nature, character, and will are 
all insoluble problems. Reason has no data from 
which to argue, and stands at fault, limited by its 
own power of discovery. 
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It is the same with the truths of nature. There 
are certain statements concerning the universe 
which can be made with all the force of conviction, 
because they are evidently true. The accumula- 
tion of proof convinces. Reason has bent all its 
powers of investigation upon these matters, and 
has satisfied itself of their reality. But there is a 
point beyond which in the physical world even 
reason cannot go. There are absolutely no facts 
ascertained from which it can draw a conclusion, 
or they are so few and so inadequately supported 
that any philosophical conclusion is impossible. 
And men of science are not ashamed to own that 
they have no hypothesis to propound, simply 
because they know so little of the matters they 
have tried to investigate. They are limited in their 
progress by their powers of discovery. And if in 
the natural world it is so, why should men hesitate 
to acknowledge the same limitation in matters of 
teligion, and candidly admit that there may be 
truth upon which they are not able to pronounce, 
simply because it is beyond them ? 

It is plain, also, that the exercise of reason is 
limited by its power of comprehension. If reason 
could understand all things, it would be God. But 
until it has this power there must be many things 
in the universe, physical and moral, which it will 
never be able to pronounce upon. As it is, there 
are many things revealed which cannot be under- 
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stood or explained, while possibly there are more 
forces in the universe which we know nothing of 
than those with which we are acquainted. Newton 
might well liken himself to a little child playing 
with the pebbles upon the shore while the great 
ocean of truth lay unexplored (and in many parts 
possibly unexplorable) before him. 

What do we know or comprehend of the great 
phenomena of Nature? We talk glibly enough 
about them, but how much do we understand ? 
There is life, with its endless varieties and mani- 
festations; but the man has yet to see the light © 
who shall explain to us what life is. Gravitation 
keeps the worlds in order, and preserves the 
harmony of the universe; but no one has yet 
explained what the mysterious force is which binds 
all creation together. Electricity is full of the 
marvellous, as it regards both its manifestations 
and its adaptabilities to the requirements of man- 
kind ; but men can as little comprehend it in the’ 
telegraphic spark as they can in the flash of the 
lightning. And yet no man in his senses ever 
dreams of denying the existence either of life, or 
gravitation, or electricity. What, not when they 
cannot understand them? No; for what they 
know is probably small compared with what they 
do not know, and what they understand and can 
explain is probably infinitesimal compared with 
what they do not understand and cannot explain. 
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_ Why, then, shrink from the conclusion as it 
affects religion? There are undoubtedly many 
things mentioned in the Word of God which no 
man can comprehend and explain. Are those 
things to be simply rejected because»our human 
reason cannot at once pronounce upon them, and 
with its human seal ratify the Divine message? 
Who can understand the Scriptural revelations as 
to the spirituality of the Divine Being, with His 
attributes of eternity and infinity? ‘True, these 
are seldom called in question. The revelation is 
unhesitatingly received, and as gratefully believed. 
The scepticism mostly concerns other matters con- 
tained in the Scripture, and for which there seems 
to be at least the same inspired warrant. The 
mode of the Divine existence, or the Trinity of 
Persons in the Godhead; the incarnation of the 
Second Person of the Trinity in the person of Jesus 
Christ ; the Atonement, by which He was made 
sin for us, who knew no sin, that we might be 
made the righteousness of God in Him; the ever- 
lasting punishment of the finally impenitent ; and 
the resurrection from the dead. Why should these 
be denied and rejected? That some of them are 
directly, and all of them at least indirectly, taught 
in the Scriptures, most will allow. And that they 
have been held by the mass of the professed 
followers of Jesus from the days of the Apostles is 
certain. ‘True, they cannot be grasped and under- 
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stood and explained by human reason. But that 
is only because they are beyond it. Failing to 
commend themselves as matters of argument, they 
claim to be received as articles of faith. And 
reason, which readily receives truths just as incom- 
prehensible, shews itself most truly rational when it 
humbly bows before the feet of a holy revelation, 
and says, “ Thy word, O God, is truth.” 

Further, the exercise of human reason is limited 
by the absence of the element of comparison. 
Man reasons from the known to the unknown. 
But unless the nature of the things reasoned about 
is the same, the reasoning will be at fault, and no 
reliable conclusion can be arrived at. When matter 
and its qualities are reasoned about, the gradation 
from an atom to a world, from a world to a system, 
from a system to the universe, is perfectly in accord 
with the truest philosophy, because it is sufficiently 
ascertained that all matter is the same throughout 
the creation. But if the reasoner applies the con- 
clusions at which he arrives concerning matter to 
an entirely different subject—say, mind or spirit— 
it is likely that his argument will be unsound and 
unreliable, because the nature of the things is dis- 
similar: there-is no element of comparison between 
them. So with religion. It is easy enough for an 
enquirer to prove that some of the dogmas of 
religion are irrational, and therefore to be rejected. 
He may take the dogma of transubstantiation. He 
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will first affirm the principle that no human body 
can be in two places at one and the same time. 
Therefore Jesus could not be at the table presiding 
over the last supper with His disciples and in the 
mouths of the disciples at the same identical 
moment. And, further, Jesus cannot now be in 
heaven in His human body, and on the altar of 
the popish mass-house at the same time. He will 
also affirm the principle that bread cannot be flesh 
and remain bread, and that wine cannot be blood 
and remain wine. ‘These things are, in the nature 
of the case, contradictions. Reading the Scriptures, 
therefore, with a reverent desire to arrive at their 
true import, he will necessarily conclude that the 
Saviour’s words are to be read metaphorically, and 
that, ike other apparently paradoxical utterances 
of His, they are to be spiritually discerned. The 
dogma of transubstantiation is therefore at once 
pronounced irrational and absurd, and is unhesi- 
tatingly rejected. 

But in other cases where the element of com- 
parison does not exist, there is no possibility of 
argument. Reason is therefore at fault. She is 
then obliged to receive without argument what she 
cannot substantiate by argument, unless she would 
lay herself open to the accusation of captiously 
rejecting what professes to be a Divine revelation. 
Take the attribute of Omnipresence. It is self- 
evident that no two substances with which we are 
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acquainted can be in one and the same place at 
one and the same time. If a man therefore were 
to say that God could not be omnipresent, inas- 
much as He could not be where matter is filling 
the same space at the same moment, he would be 
illogical, because he would be applying the same 
rule to two things of different natures, and could 
not therefore be accurate in his conclusion. But 
if he says, I cannot understand how God can be 
omnipresent, and yet I can easily believe that a 
pure spiritual essence, such as God is, may co-exist 
in the same space at the same moment with matter, 
he is regarded universally as a man of sound 
common sense. 

Then take the doctrine of the Trinity. Upon 
the threshold of the subject the objection arises 
with unconquerable force that no-dody can be at 
once one and three. Human experience: goes so 
far as to make this plain. But when this truism is 
stated, is the doctrine of the Trinity of subsistences 
in the Godhead disproved? By no means. The 
arguist only shews that he has confounded in his 
argument things which differ, and has applied the 
same rule to immaterial existence, such as that of 
the Deity, which obtains with relation to all 
material existences of which he knows anything. 
And here is the mistake. Spiritual existences are 
doubtless very different from corporeal existences, 
and are not to be judged by the same rule. What 
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is absolutely impossible with matter may be, for 
aught we know, quite compatible with the. con- 
ditions of spiritual existence. It is therefore 
manifestly irrational for any man to say, unless he 
knows all about the mode of the Divine existence, 
and no man will pretend to such knowledge, that 
the doctrine of the Trinity cannot be based upon 
truth, because the entire experience of mankind is 
against it; when the fact is that the experience of 
mankind only concerns material existences, and 
there is no experience whatever of the conditions’ 
of the Divine existence. 

The true course for reason to pursue is for her 
to say, I have no means of judging whether this 
doctrine be true or false. It may be true, for 
anything I know or can find out to the contrary, 
And as it or something like it is taught in what I 
cannot but conclude is a Divine revelation, I will 
reverently and thankfully receive it and believe it. 

This is indeed the proper province of reason. 
Not to decide for or against the statements of 
revelation, or to.declare dogmatically that because 
one set of truths is commended to it as coming 
within the range of its experience, they are divine 
in their origin; and that because other truths are 
beyond its power of discovery and comprehension, 
they must necessarily be rejected. This is to arraign 
divinity at the bar of humanity—to make the puny 
mind of man the standard as to what should and 
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what should not constitute the subjects of super- 
natural communications. cs 

Reason should simply inquire whether there is 
evidence to lead to the supposition that a revelation 
has been given by God to man; and if so, whether 
the tenets of religion professedly based upon that 
revelation are really contained in itor not. In the 
prosecution of the inquiry, reason will necessarily 
traverse the whole realm of Christian evidences, 
and will make use of all the criticism which is 
legitimate under the circumstances, subjecting the 
claims of the inspired writers to the narrowest 
scrutiny, and putting the statements they make 
into the hottest crucible of investigation, in order 
to be sure of their Divine authority. 

Then when the process is complete, and it is 
settled that certain men undeniably held a Divine 
commission to reveal the will of God to mankind, 
and that in the performance of their task they gave 
utterance to statements the full meaning of which 
they probably did not themselves comprehend, but 
which undeniably teach doctrines which are beyond 
the ken and grasp of the human intellect; then 
reason, having performed its task, will hand over 
the rest to faith, and the soul will be at peace. 

This is the course indicated in the Word of God 
as the right one. “How shall they believe in 
Him of whom they have not heard? and how 
shall they hear without a preacher ?”—to argue, 
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defend, explain, and enforce the Divine utterances. 
Investigation first, faith afterwards. ‘“ These (the 
Bereans) were more noble than those in Thessa- 
lonica, in that they received the word of God with 
all readiness of mind, and searched the Scriptures 
daily, whether these things were so.” This is the 
course which commends itself also to the highest 
reason. And where reason and revelation agree 
upon a matter so vital as the liberty of investiga- 
tion, there is the strongest presumptive evidence 
that the system of Christianity has nothing to fear, 
but everything to hope for, from honest scrutiny 
and sincere inquiry. 


CHAPTER II. 


CONCERNING GOD. 


“Tt were better to have no opinion of God at all, than such 
an opinion of Him as is unworthy of Him: for the one is 
unbelief and the other is contumely ; and certainly super- 
stition is the reproach of the Deity.” —BAcon. 


Aut the Churches believe in God. ‘There is no 
question either as to His attributes. All agree that 
He is self-existent, eternal, and almighty, infinitely 
holy, and infinitely beneficent. And yet it is upon 
this latter point that the one prominent superstition 
of the Church grows out. All Christians will ac- 
knowledge that God is infinitely good ; and vet, 
sometimes, they speak of Him in such a way—and: 
especially in view of His relations to sinful men— 
as to give colour to the idea that He is a fierce, 
inexorable, and vindictive being, with whom sin 
is an unpardonable offence, and who delights in 
the torment of His creatures in a hell of brim- 
stone and fire’ The popular theology favours 
these notions; while the stock preaching of some 
men conveys only a distorted caricature of the 
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great and loving Father of all to the minds of their 
hearers. 

This is without doubt largely due to the preva- 
lence of the rigid Calvinistic teaching of so many 
generations. True, that in connection with that 
teaching, some would say in consequence of it, 
there were raised up some of the most magnifi- 
cent specimens of the genus homo the world has 
ever seen—notably, Cromwell and his Puritans— 
men of great sinewy souls, full of trust, but withal 
stern as the God they worshipped. ‘This, however, 
does not make the doctrine true ; and no one can 
tell how many weaker brethren have been turned 
away altogether from the faith by it. We cannot 
therefore profess sorrow that such theology is now 
gradually dying out, and giving place to a more 
correct and generous representation of the Divine 


character. 
The Scriptural teaching concerning God is very 
clear. “God is love” is the great summary of the 


character of the Most High; an expression the 
depth of which it is impossible to fathom, and 
one including in itself every excellency and per- | 
fection of which even the Divine Being is capable. 
And yet this simple, and withal infinite, declaration 
js disregarded, and God is represented as so in- 
curably wroth with sinful man, that nothing will 
appease His anger but the sacrifice of His innocent 
Son, or the destruction of the sinful race in hell. 
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Can any one, who candidly, and with a mind un- 
biassed by creeds and formularies, reads the Divine 
Word, come to any such conclusion? The un- 
numbered instances in which the gushing tender- 
ness and yearning pity of God over poor sinners, 
and His desire for their salvation, are expressed in 
the Scriptures, is surely proof sufficient that such a 
representation of the Divine Father is not authorized 
by the facts. The facts are, that when man sinned 
and brought himself into a ruin which was absolute— 
but the entire incidence and remote consequences 
of which we are not properly acquainted with, and 
cannot therefore understand—God Himself, who 
knew the fall, together with its reasons and results, 
conceived the way of salvation and retrieval which 
we call the atonement ; and that He now calls upon 
all men to give up sin, the thing which hinders the 
beneficent purposes of God in their salvation, and 
to claim their interest in the atonement made by 
the Son of God. The atonement is not forced 
upon God as payment is pressed upon an angry 
creditor. He Himself provided it and accepted 
it. Nor do we claim a pardon, when we believe 
in His Son, which God is unwilling to give. He 
Himself offers it, and even presses it upon our 
acceptance. Passages of Scripture, too numerous 
to quote, confirm the truth of these statements. 
How, then, is it that God is spoken of as being 
angry with the wicked every day, and declaring 
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that though hand join in hand, iniquity shall not 
go unpunished? It is because the punishment of 
unrepented and unforsaken sin is an absolute ne- 
cessity of the Divine nature. It is not that God 
wills the destruction of a sinner.’ This is in direct 
opposition to the solemn declarations of inspiration 
(Ezek. xxxiii. 11; 2 Peter iii. 9). It is that God 
is compelled, shut up, by the perfections of His 
own nature, to the punishment of sin. Holiness 
and justice are attributes of the Divine character, 
and are as much integral parts of His nature as 
are love and beneficence. They can no more be 
stultified, and God remain God, than can the per- 
fections which seem to be more attractive to man- 
kind. We therefore reverently submit that God 
is necessitated by the essential attributes of His 
Deity to punish sin. 

The case is capable of a very simple illustration. 
Her Majesty the Queen is compelled by her posi- 
‘tion, by the attributes of her sovereignty, and by 
the necessity of maintaining the government of 
which she is the head, to punish transgressions of 
the law; but when she signs the death-warrant 
which consigns a fellow-creature to another world, 
would any one dare to say that she has a vindictive 
pleasure in such a deed? On the contrary, every 
one knows how gladly she would, with all her 
woman’s tenderness, pardon instead of punish the 
transgression. Shall mortal man, then, dare to say 
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that less compassion characterizes the Most High, 
than graces a royal woman; and that the Father 
‘of lights would move less swiftly to save and to 
forgive, than to punish and destroy? ‘This is the 
only explanation which seems to us to harmonize . 
the Divine love and the punishment of sin: that 
while God yearns over the sinner, He is yet com- 
pelled by a necessity—to us, perhaps, unknown 
and incomprehensible—to strike the culprit who 
has presumed to transgress His law. Just, in 
fact, as a father, loving his prodigal son with an 
intensity which makes his bowels melt towards 
him, yet turns him out of the home of his child- 
hood, necessitated thereto by the responsibilities . 
of his position and the welfare of his remaining 
children. 

But at this point the manifestation of the Divine 
love appears. When man sinned, and when his 
ruin was complete, God sent forth His Son, no 
unwilling messenger, to become the atonement for 
the sins of the world; and now offers eternal life 
and salvation to all who will believingly embrace 
Christ, and conform their lives to the Divine standard 
of holiness. If they refuse to accept salvation on 
God’s terms—which are evidently the only terms 
upon which it is possible, for God surely would 
never have spilt the blood of His Son if any other 
way of salvation could have been devised—they | 
are justly sentenced to destruction, The indigna- 
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tion of rejected love is always warm. And it is not 
wonderful that God will say at the last to all im- 
penitent sinners, “ Depart, ye cursed, into ever- 
lasting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels.” 
Nor is it the least in contradiction to His cha- 
racter as a loving Father and a just God. In 
fact, it is not God that destroys them. They are 
punished by a necessity of the universe. But in- 
asmuch as mercy and salvation were provided for 
them, and they have deliberately put back the 
hand which was stretched out to save them, and 
will not come to Christ that they might have life, 
their blood is upon their own head. They are 
self-destroyed. They shut the kingdom of heaven 
against themselves. If, however, they 
“© Vield to His love’s resistless power, 
And fight against their God no more,” 

the word of Jehovah is pledged to their salvation. 
“Tet the wicked forsake his way, and the un- 
righteous man his thoughts, and let him return 
unto the Lord, and He will have mercy upon 
him, and to our God, for He will abundantly 
pardon.” : 


CHAPTER III. 


CONCERNING CHRIST. 
| 


“‘T find the life of Christ made up of two parts: a part I 
can sympathize with as a man, and a part on which Iam 
to gaze; a beam sent down from heaven which I can see 
and love, and another beam shot into the infinite that I 
cannot comprehend.”—Barr. 


Tue doctrine of the real and true divinity of our 
Lord Jesus Christ is essentially one of revelation. 
Reason cannot discover it. It is above and beyond 
reason. It is nevertheless undoubtedly taught in 
the Scriptures. Without argument and without re- 
finements it is declared that ‘‘God was in Christ 
(Ocds fv év Xpwore), reconciling the world unto 
Himself” (2 Cor. v. 19); and, “ They shall call His 
name Emmanuel, which being interpreted is, God 
with us” (weO av 6 Oeds) (Matt. i. 23). Lan- 
guage cannot be plainer and more emphatic. But 
beyond the distinct declaration of the fact the Scrip- 
tures do not go. There is no attempt to define or 
explain, and not even to elucidate. ‘The only pas- 
sage (1 John y. 7, ‘‘There are three that bear 
record in heaven, the Father, the Word, and the 
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Holy Ghost ; and these three are one”) in which 
the doctrine of the Trinity was distinctly taught, 
and the relations of the three persons composing it 
at all defined, has long been rejected as an unwar- 
rantable interpolation. 

The doctrine of the divinity of our Lord is there- 
fore a simple matter of faith, evidently intended to 
be received without explanation, possibly because 
no explanation could make it plain to our limited 
human comprehension ; and without dogmatic de- 
finition, that being surely out of place with relation 
to the deep things of God. And yet no doctrine 
of Revelation has been more earnestly worked at 
than this. Men have attempted explanations in- 
numerable, and have dogmatized upon the subject 
without end. Creeds and formularies and confes- 
sions of faith have multiplied until men may well 
ask, “Where is the truth, and what is the truth 
amongst this theological babel ?” The general 
result has been a darkening of counsel by words 
without wisdom. While a much more disastrous 
consequence has been, that those who could not 
receive the doctrine as it has been defined by the 
Schools, have been driven into a negation of it 
altogether, confounding the simple declarations of 
the Word of God, with the complicated formularies 
of the Church. This is the more to be deplored, as 
very often it has turned out to be the case that the 
difference between orthodox and heterodox has 
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been simply in words, phrases, or terms, rather 
than in the belief of the sacred doctrine itself, and 
trust in the august Person who is set before us as 
the world’s Saviour. 

It is the humble desire of the writer to make as 
plain as may be to unsophisticated minds the 
simple teaching of the Scriptures with relation to 
this important subject. But it must first be under- 
stood that the theological terms in use to express 
the constitution of the Deity, if we may be allowed 
such a phrase, are simply human inventions. Such 
words as ‘“Trinity” and “‘triune,” and such expres- 
sions as “three persons in one God,” and the 
‘first, second, or third person in the Trinity,” and. 
such distinctions as “God the Father, God the Son, 
and God the Holy Ghost,” are nowhere to be found 
in the Divine word. Such words and expressions 
may be necessary in order to convey our human 
conception of the meaning of Scriptural teaching, 
but it must be remembered that whatever there is 
of intricacy and incomprehensibleness in the lan- 
guage used is not justly to be put down to the fault 
of the Scriptures, but is entirely the outcome of 
man’s anxiety to master and explain that which is 
evidently beyond his grasp. 

While the terms of theology are not in the Scrip- 
tures, however, the doctrine is, as already asserted, 
undeniably there. We are at a loss to see how 
reasonable men can hesitate to accept the simple 
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teachings and plain inferences of the Scriptures. 
Most of the distinctive Names of God are applied to 
Christ absolutely. In a host of places He is called 
“God ’—“ God with us,” “ My Lord and my God,” 
« And the Word was God;” “ They stoned Stephen, 
calling upon God, and saying, Lord Fesus, receive 
my spirit,” “The commandment of God our[Sa- 
viour,” ‘“‘ Make strait in the desert a highway for 
our God.” In other places He is the “ mighty 
God,” the “great God,” ‘the “true God,” “God 
over all, blessed for ever.” Frequently He is called 
by the name “Jehovah,” the name indicating es- 
sential Deity, and so esteemed amongst the Jews 
as the incommunicable name of God. “ Prepare 
ye the way of Jehovah” (Isaiah xl. 3, and Malachi 
iii. x). And Jehovah says, “They shall look upon 
me, whom they have pierced” (Zech. xii. 10). 
Then there are variations upon the root-name 
Jehovah. He is called “Jehovah of hosts” in 
Psalm xxiv. 10, a psalm evidently referring pro- 
phetically to the Saviour ; “The Lord of hosts, He 
is the King of glory.” “Jehovah our righteous- 
ness” (Jer. xxiii. 6). ‘Jehovah the first and the 
last” (Isa. xlviii. 12). He is called Jehovah’s equal 
in- Zech. xiii. 7: ‘‘ Awake, O sword, against my 
Shepherd, and against the man that is my fellow.” 
To Him are ascribed the works which can alone be 
performed by God, such as creation and the sus- 
tentation of the universe. “ All things were made 
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by Him, and without Him was not anything made 
that was made” (Johni. 3). “ For by Him were 
all things created that are in heaven and that are in 
earth;.... all things were created by Him and 
for Him, and He is before all things, and by Him 
all things consist” (Col. i, 16, 17). While in the 
days of His flesh He wrought such miracles, notably 
the raising of the dead, as can alone be performed 
by God. 

The incommunicable or natural attributes of God, - 
those which are absolutely essential to the Divinity, 
are ascribed without ambiguity or obscurity Zo Chrasé. 
It is said, ‘‘ His goings forth have been from of old, 
from everlasting” (Micah v. 2). He is called “the 
everlasting Father,” or “the Father of the ever- 
lasting age” (Isa. ix. 6). John says (i 1), “Jn 
the beginning was the Word ;” and Christ is called 
“the King eternal” (1 Tim. i. 17). While He says 
concerning Himself, “ Before Abraham was 1 AM” 
(John viii. 58); thus in a way peculiarly under- 
stood by the Jews claiming eternity of existence. 
Their apprehension of His meaning was so exact, 
that they took up stones to stone Him. Besides 
the attribute of eternity thus ascribed to Jesus and 
claimed by Him, He is said to be immutable : 
“Jesus Christ, the same yesterday and to-day and 
for ever” (Heb: xiii. 8) ;—and to possess almighty 
power: all things being made by Him (John 1. 3); 
having to change ovr vile body in the resurrection, 
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that it may be made like unto His glorious body 
(Phil. ii. 21); and being called ‘‘the Almighty” 
(Rev. i. 8). Then all-embracing knowledge and 
presence everywhere are also ascribed to Him as 
attributes of His being, as clearly and emphatically 
as they are to God Himself. While besides, the 
peculiar prerogatives of God, the forgiveness of 
sins and the judgment of all mankind, are spoken 
of as appertaining to Jesus ; and the special honours 
due to God in the worship of His creatures, the 
unfailing trust which is to be placed in Him, and 
the supreme love with which He is to be regarded, 
are all offered to Christ, and claimed too by Him 
when He said, “That all men may honour the Son, 
even as they honour the Father” (John v. 23). If, 
then, there is any meaning in these oft-repeated 
instances, it can only be that the Scriptures intend 
Christ to be regarded as Divine. 

Though this be the case, there is yet difficulty in 
reconciling all the statements of the Scriptures with 
the doctrine of the Divinity of Jesus, though it be 
so plainly deduced, as has been already seen. Christ 
Himself says in one place, “I and my Father are 
one;” and yet in another place He says, “My 
Father is greater than I.” Again, Jesus says, “ Of 
that day and hour knoweth no man, mot even the 
Son, but the Father;” and yet Peter says, un- 
rebuked by his Master, “Lord, Zhou knowest all 
things, Thou knowest that I love Thee.” In 
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numerous instances besides, the tenor of the Scrip- 
ture seems to be that Jesus Christ is subordinate 
to God the Father. The end of all things, even of 
the glory of Christ Himself, is said to be the glory 
of God : “ Wherefore God also hath highly exalted 
Him, and given Him a name which is above every 
name, that at the name of Jesus every knee should 
bow; .... and that every tongue should confess 
that He is Lord, 40 the glory of God the Father.” 
_ “Then shall the Son also Himself be subject unto 
Him that put all things under Him, shat God may 
be all in all.” “The head of every man is Christ, 
and the head of Christ is God.” 

It is evident, therefore, that some intermediate 
principle of interpretation must be adopted which 
shall reconcile these statements, and shall make it 
apparent how Christ can be God, co-equal with the . 
Father, and yet be subordinate to God, and ap- 
parently of an inferior position to God. That prin- 
ciple seems to the writer to be an acknowledgment 
of the mediatorial character and reign of Fesus- 
Christ. He is no longer God only, as He was 
from the beginning, nor is He man alone; He 
is INCARNATE Gop —the one unique nature of 
the universe. And as God and man He holds 
‘the position of Mediator between God and man. 
God, that He may be able to do the business of 
_ redemption with God; and man, that He may be 
able to do it with man. 
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It is in this mediatorial character that the New 
Testament appears continually to regard the Lord 
Jesus Christ. As therefore His mediatorial nature 
is of an inferior character, it is not wonderful that 
the New Testament speaks of Christ as subordinate 
and inferior to the Father. ‘That this is the case 
seems to be plain in the passage already quoted, 
the preceding part of which reads, “Who being in 
the form of God, thought it not robbery to be equal 
‘with God.” In this part of the passage the Deity of 
the Son of God is expressly spoken of, for it relates 
to the period before His incarnation. Then He is 
spoken of as thinking it not robbery to possess 
equality with God, inasmuch as He was already in 
the form of God—a phrase probably equivalent to 
the statement that He is “the image of the invisible 
God,”. and referring to the identity of the nature 
both of God and the Divine Xoyos or “ Word.” But 
_in the latter part of the passage, after the Apostle 
has detailed the process of incarnation and atone- 
ment (“but made Himself of no reputation, and 
took upon Him the form of a servant, and was 
made in the likeness of men; and being found in 
fashion as a man, He humbled Himself, and became 
obedient unto death, even the death of the cross”), 
he begins to refer to Christ in the peculiar character 
sustained by Him as the result of the union of His 
divinity and humanity. It is in His capacity as 
Mediator, necessarily constituted by His twofold 
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nature, that the Apostle goes on to speak of Jesus. 
Then his language is not that which fittingly applies 
to the Godhead, nor that which is appropriate to 
the humbled humanity of the Saviour. It is the 
language of subordination on the one hand, and of 
glorification on the other. For though the adora- 
tion of the risen, ascended, and glorified Saviour is 
to be universal, every knee bowing and every 
tongue confessing that He is Lord, it is all to be 
“to the glory of God the Father.” 

The same reference to the mediatorial capacity 
of the Son of God is plain where the Apostle, in 
his sublime discourse on the resurrection from the 
dead, says, “‘Then cometh the end, when He shall 
have delivered up the kingdom to God, even the 
Father, when He shall have put down all rule and 
all authority and power. . . . And when all things 
shall be subdued unto Him, then shall the Son also 
Himself be subject unto Him that put all things 
under Him, that God may be all in all.” Manifestly 
the meaning here is that Jesus is now reigning as 
the mediatorial King of the universe, and that when 
the purposes of His reign shall have been accom- 
plished, and every principle of evil shall have been 
put under His feet, and every unruly will shall have 
been subjugated to His authority, then shall the 
mediatorial reign merge itself into the undisputed — 
and universal sovereignty of God, that God, as He 
was in the beginning, may be all in all. 
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The conclusion, then, is plain, that if the fore- 
going premises be correct, those passages in which 
the Saviour says, “I and my Father are one,” 
“Before Abraham was I am,” and in which the 
Apostle says that Christ is the “image of the 
invisible God,” and that “He thought it not 
robbery to be equal with God,” all refer to His 
essential Deity, or, in other words, to the Godhead 
which He possessed before His incarnation. And 
that those passages in which inferiority is either 
expressed or implied refer solely to His unique and 
unparalleled nature as the God-man, the Mediator. 
And we may therefore confidently assert that, 
however hard to be understood and difficult of 
explanation the doctrine of Christ’s essential 
divinity may be, it is yet distinctly taught in the 
Divine Word. 

But while the Scriptures thus teach the divinity 
of the Redeemer, they are equally explicit and 
emphatic concerning His humanity. That He pos- 
sessed a perfect human body and a perfect human 
soul is what we conclude from those teachings. 
The whole history of the Saviour whilst amongst 
men, His hunger, thirst, weariness, weeping, sleep, 
agony, and death, are all proofs conclusive that He 
possessed a perfect corporeal humanity. It is just 
as evident from the continual mention of His 
“soul,” the feelings and passions which passed 
through Him, such as love, anger, pain, and sor- 
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row, and the fact that He was made zz al/ points 
like unto His brethren, that He also possessed a 
perfect human soul. 

That perfect humanity was called the “Son of 
God.” The superstition has been, and is, that the 
Divine nature of the Redeemer was designated by 
that title. Creeds have been manufactured to 
meet that belief ; notably that of the Nicene Coun- 
cil in the beginning of the fourth century; and that 
said to be made by Athanasius about the same 
time ; but which, its opponents say, did not come 
into existence until about the sixth century. Both 
these creeds have survived till now, and are yet 
compulsorily read in the services of the Church 
as by law established. The former declares, ‘I 
believe in one Lord Jesus Christ, the only begotten 
' Son of God, begotten of His Father before all worlds, 
God of God, Light of Light, very God of very God, 
begotten, not made, being of one substance with the 
Father, by whom all things were made, etc.” And 
the latter, after in the most laboured way insisting 
that ‘‘we worship one God in Trinity, and Trinity 
in Unity,” goes on to exclude from salvation every 
one who does not keep the whole creed undefiled. 
And this is the creed which is to be kept: “The 
Father is made of none, neither created nor 
begotten: the Son is of the Father alone, not made, 
nor created, but begotten: the Holy Ghost is of 
the Father and the Son, neither made, nor created, 
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_ nor begotten, but proceeding: and in this Trinity 
none is afore or after other ; none is greater or less 
than another; but the whole three Persons are 
co-eternal together and co-equal.” Leaving the 
incomprehensibleness of the Nicene Creed and its 
phraseology out of the question, in the Athanasian 
Creed it is evident that the contradictions are so 
glaring that it is no wonder that thoughtful minds, 
to say nothing of those inclined to scepticism, 
should with one consent break away from such 
human inventions. And it is not much to be 
wondered at that in the greatness of their recoil 
from such drafts upon their faith they should even 
deny the sublime doctrines of which the creeds 
present such humiliating misrepresentations. This 
Athanasian Creed clearly acknowledges the neces- 
sary self-existence of the Father only, notwith- 
standing that the name “ Jehovah,” intending self- 
existence, is applied to the Divine Logos as well 
as to the Divine Spirit in the Scriptures. Then it 
declares that the Son is begotten of the Father, 
though in what way it gives no hint ; and that the 
Spirit proceeds from the Father and the Son, 
although it does not explain what is meant by 
“procession.” In these statements a gradation is 
clearly indicated as to the period of the Son’s 
begetting and the Spirit’s procession, and yet it 
goes on to say that none is afore or after other, 
none is greater or Jess than another, but the whole 
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three Persons are co-eternal together, and co-eguad. 
Surely nothing could be more unsatisfactory and 
more at variance with the plain teachings of 
common sense, to say nothing of Scripture. 

To those who are exercised in mind concerning 
this superstition of the Church, we put it: Is not 
the teaching of the Scripture plain and distinct 
upon the subject before us? Let us, then, abjure 
the creeds, and turn our attention to the law and 
to the testimony. 

Upon the threshold of the inquiry this principle 
meets us—that wherever Jesus Christ is called the 
“Son of God,” that appellation never has reference 
to His Divinity. In some cases it may be appli- 
cable to the Saviour in His unique nature as 
Mediator; but mainly the title “Son of God” 
refers to His humanity. Let us take the earliest 
case in connection with His earthly life. The 
angel said to Mary (Luke i. 35), “ The Holy Ghost 
_ shall come upon thee, and the power of the Highest 
shall overshadow thee; therefore also that holy thing 
which shall be born of thee shall be called the Son 
of God.” What holy thing? It cannot mean the 
Divine nature of Christ, for that could never be 
born of woman. It must therefore evidently mean 
the human nature of our Lord. Having regard to 
the rest of the angel’s message, it is evident that 
that human nature of the Redeemer was the result 
of the direct operation of the Holy Ghost upon the 
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Virgin Mary, and may therefore with absolute 
accuracy be called the “only begotten Son of 
God.” 

To shew further that the term “Son of God” 
must apply to the humanity of Christ, we need 
only refer to Romans i. 3, where Paul says, “ Con- 
cerning His Son Jesus Christ our Lord, which was 
made of the seed of David according to the flesh 
(that is, by His mother), and declared to be the Son 
of God with power, according to the Spirit of holiness, 
by the resurrection from the dead.” The phrase- 
ology is strikingly like that referred to as spoken 
by the angel who announced His conception ; while 
the reference to the resurrection from the dead 
decides the passage to refer to the humanity of the 
Saviour. For the Deity had not died—in fact, 
could not die—and therefore could not be raised 
again from the dead. 

Again, in Heb. vi. 6, the writer says, “ They 
crucify to themselves the Son of God afresh ;” and 
in x. 29, “They have trodden under foot the Son 
of God ;’ both of which passages most plainly refer 
to the humanity of Jesus; for although they are 
_ merely figurative, it is certain that the Deity was 
never crucified, and that the Deity cannot be 
trodden under foot. 

When we read further in Gal. iv. 4, that ‘When 
the fulness of time was come, God sent forth His 
Son, made of a woman, made under the law, to 
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redeem them that were under the law,” it must be 
evident to the meanest capacity that it is the 
humanity of Jesus which is spoken of, and of 
which, while Mary was the mother, God deli- 
berately identifies Himself as the Father. 

Understanding the Divine Sonship of Jesus in 
this manner, a beautiful lucidity immediately mani- 
fests itself in the Scriptural account of the Saviour’s 
relation to God. He is only called the “Son of 
God” according to His humanity. When His 
Divinity is spoken of, the most absolute terms of 
majesty and equality with God are used to express 
it. While where He is spoken of in any way that 
seems to denote an inferiority to the Father, it is 
evidently His capacity as Mediator between God 
and man. that is intended. As God, He is the 
Alpha and Omega, the first and the last, the 
Almighty, the Creator and upholder of all that is, 
the ruler and judge of the universe, the fellow and 
equal of Jehovah. As man, He is subject to sorrow, 
weariness, pain, and death, and is raised from the 
dead by the power of God, and received up into 
glory. And as God and man united into one. 
sublime and mysterious entity, He is the ruler of 
the world under the mediatorial system which was 
inaugurated in Eden, and which will be consum- | 
mated when to Him every knee shall bow, and 
every tongue shall confess that He is Lord, to the 
glory of God the Father. 
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The inspired account of the nature of Jesus thus 
comes into perfect harmony with reason. Though 
still hard to be understood, because the things of 
which it treats are beyond human comprehension, 
there is no anachronism or paradox. And it be- 
comes clear that if men could but strip Christianity 
of the accretions with which the superstitions of 
the Churches have covered its fair proportions, it 
would stand forth again, as at the first, in acknow- 
ledged concord with the truth as revealed in man’s 
reason. 


CHAPTER. IV. 
CONCERNING THE ATONEMENT. 


“We are prepared to accept the affirmation of Christ’s 
suffering for sinners without curious reasoning. We are pre- 
pared to accept it against almost any amount of sophistry, 
however ingenious it may be. We find this law developed 
outside of the Bible. We are in such a state, that if the — 
Bible were to be written so as to describe the Divine cha- 
racter and the moral government of God from the indications 
of nature, and men were to come and say, ‘ What must it 
teach?’ everybody would say, ‘It must teach the sinfulness 
of man ; that man is unable of his own strength to restore 
himself from sin; that he has part but not plenary power to 
do this ; and that there is a Divine effluence, a spiritual 
quickening, which is brought to bear upon men.’- The Bible 
does teach that.”—BrEcuER. 


TuHaT Jesus Christ made an atonement for .the 
sins of the world is the distinct enunciation of 
the Scripture. Those who deny it have to resort 
to all kinds of argument, excepting this passage, 
denying the authority of that, explaining away the 
clear meaning of the text, and indulging in refine- 
ments of interpretation for which they certainly 
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find no need in the consideration of other mat- 
ters presented in the same volume of inspiration. 
This is not the happiest mode of examining the 
Scriptures. 

The first essential in arriving at any conclusion 
concerning Divine utterances, is to know where 
those utterances are to be found. Ifthe conclusion 
cannot be honestly resisted, that the Books which 
we receive as the Canon of Inspiration really con- 
tain the word of the Lord, and the truth as it is 
in Jesus, then we are bound to receive whatever 

they may declare unquestioningly and without 
reservation. 

The one grand principle which we have hitherto 
sought to prove, and which in the remaining chap- 
ters of this book is, we trust, made abundantly 
evident, is, that there is no single article of belief 
enjoined upon us by the Scriptures, which, when 
properly understood, is contrary to the highest 
human reason. ‘This subject of the Atonement 
stands in the same category. There are some 
things about it hard to be understood. The relation 
of an offending sinner to an offended God; the 
reason why one sin should plunge a guilty pair into 
irremediable ruin; the connection between the 
sin of our first parents and subsequent human 
misery; the reason why no other method of 
redemption was possible than that which is re- 
vealed in Christ; and the manner in which the 
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death of Jesus Christ atones for the sins of our 
race sufficiently to enable every sinner, who will 
accept that death as the means of his life, to 
realize remission of sins and eternal salvation: 
all these are questions upon which it is perfectly 
legitimate for men to speculate, but absolutely 
impossible for men to decide infallibly. The why 
and the wherefore are not revealed. Only the facts 
themselves are declared. They demand credence, 
though no explanation is vouchsafed. 

That the death of Jesus Christ is the Divinely 
appointed expedient by which God can consistently 
with His holiness, justice, and honour, pardon man’s 
sins and save him for ever, is apparent from the 
whole construction of the language of the Scrip- 
tures. Such phrases as “Christ died for us” 
abound in the New Testament, and clearly shew 
the substitutionary character of the offering of 
Jesus Christ. But as though to make assurance 
doubly sure, this substitutionary idea is plainly 
expressed: “Christ also hath once suffered for 
sins, the just for the unjust, that He might bring us 
to God” (1 Pet. iii. 18). “He hath made Him to 
be sin for us, who knew no sin, that we might be 
made the righteousness of God in Him” (2 Cor. v. 
21). The word used in both cases, viep, and trans- 
lated ‘‘for,” when used with a genitive, signifies 
“on behalf of,” “for the sake of,” “instead of,” 
as in the following passages :— 
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(Matt. v. 44.) “Pray for them, which despite- 
fully use you and persecute you.” 

(Mark ix. 40.) “For he that is not against us is 
on our part.” 

_ (John xvii. 19.) “< For their sakes 1 sanctify my- 
self.” 
(Philemon 13.) “Whom I would have retained 
with me, that zz thy stead he might have ministered 
unto me in the bonds of the Gospel.” 

The peculiar use of the word “ propitiation”’ is 
yet further proof of the real substitutionary cha- 
racter of the Saviour’s death. The meaning of the 
word {Nac pds, as used by the ancient Greek writers, 
as well as in the Septuagint version of the Old 
Testament, appears to have been, something used 
to turn away the wrath of a Deity, a sin-offering, 
an atonement. This is strikingly illustrated by the 
fact that in the Septuagint, the “ mercy-seat,” 
which was in the holy of holies, is called the 
ikaoTHplov, OF propitiatory. That mercy-seat was 
a kind of altar on which the blood of the sin- 
offerings was sprinkled from year to year by the 
high-priest, first for his own sins, and then for the 
gins of the people. The law lying in the chest or 
ark beneath the mercy-seat, having been broken, 
cried for vengeance. The mercy-seat above it, 
acting as the lid or cover of the ark, as it were 
interposed between the broken law and the law- 
giver; and when that mercy-seat was sprinkled, 
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according to the ritual, with the blood of atone- 
ment, God manifested Himself and His favour to 
Israel by the flaming Shekinah which shone out 
from between the cherubims and upon the mercy- 
seat. This very same word is used by the Apostle 
‘Paul in Romans ili. 25, where he actually calls 
Christ the tAaernptov, or mercy-seat, “whom God 
hath set forth to be a propitiation ((AaoTptov) 
through faith in His blood, to declare His righteous- 
ness for the remission of sins that are past, through 
the forbearance of God; . . . that He might 
be just, and the justifier of him that believeth in 
Jesus.” In this passage it is not only evident that 
Jesus Christ is the true propitiatory or mercy-seat, 
of which the mercy-seat of the Temple was but the 
prefigurement and type; but it is also incontest- 
able that in it there are all the elements which go to 
make up the atonement of Jesus: the sacrifice of 
Christ for sin; the faith of the sinner in the blood 
of Christ, by which that sacrifice becomes as if the 
sinner himself had offered it; the righteousness of 
God in now forgiving the repentant sinner, who 
makes the blood of Christ his only plea for salva- 
tion, so that while He justifies or accounts and 
treats as righteous the sinner who believes in Jesus, 
He Himself is yet just, because the claims of justice 
and holiness have been sufficiently met by the sac- 
rifice of Jesus on man’s behalf; and last, though 
not least, the forbearance or mercy of God, of 
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which the setting forth by God Himself of Jesus as 
the propitiation for man’s sin, is the grandest and 
truest expression. 

John says in his 1st Epistle (ii. 2), “And He 
is the propitiation for our sins ;” and again (iv. 10), 
“ Herein is love, not that we loved God, but that He 
loved us, and sent His Son to be the propitiation 
for our sins.” In these cases, (Naps is the word 
used, derived from itdoxowas, which means to 
appease or expiate. Again, the atonement of 
Jesus, or His sacrifice for sins is represented, not 
as objectors sometimes say, as a punishment wrung 
from a reluctant Saviour, in order to turn away 
the wrath of an angry God; nor yet to compel 
a vengeful Deity to be merciful to unfortunate 
sinners ; but as a proof unmistakable of the love 
of God, who not only accepts the vicarious suffer- 
ing of Jesus on behalf of a sinner’s salvation, but 
Himself actually conceived the plan of redemption, 
and sent His Son into the world to work it out, that 
whosoever believeth should not perish, but should 
have everlasting life. Surely the human soul must 
be unimpassioned indeed, which, in view of a mercy 
so unspeakable, and a means of redemption so 
divine, can help exclaiming, ‘‘O the depth of the 
riches both of the wisdom and mercy of God ! how 
unsearchable are His judgments, and His ways past 
finding out !” 

Having thus briefly exhibited the teaching of 
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the New Testament with relation to the atonement 
of Jesus, the enquiry must now be dealt with, “Is 
this doctrine in opposition to the dictates of hu- 
man reason? The question seems to divide itself 
naturally into two parts, the one having relation to 
the condition of the sinner, and the other to the 
means taken for his restoration. 

Is there anything irrational about the statement 
that man fell as the result of a single sin, and that 
his fall was entire and irremediable? We affirm 
nothing either way as to the particular circumstances 
of the fall, the garden of Eden, the demon-serpent, 
the fruit of the tree of knowledge of good and evil. 
They seem to us to be of small importance, except 
as a matter of historical curiosity. The grand and 
important fact is, that man fell. The Scriptural 
account, not of Genesis alone, is that he fell by a 
single act of sin, and that his fall was complete, 
without the possibility of remedy arising from any 
human agency. Is this contrary to reason? Is it 
even contrary to experience? Does not a little 
thing ofttimes produce results out of all proportion 
to the cause? A sin, for instance, a small and 
venial offence, perhaps ; and yet a whole life is em- 
bittered by it, the truest friendship severed, and 
the purest reputation blasted. It is not the mere 
sin itself which works the mischief; it is what the 
sin involves, and what it implies. A man takes 
into the palm of his hand a few grains of a white 
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powder: remaining there or being flung to the 
winds, it would do no harm to any one. But the 
man has an enmity against another. So he takes 
the almost impalpable powder, and mixes it with 
the wine his adversary will drink. Then his ven- 
geance is sated, and his victim dies. But the law 
lays hold upon him; and though he plead, “It 
was only a very little thing which I did,” the law 
says, “The soul that sfnneth, it shall surely die ;” 
and he has to pay the penalty of his sin with: his 
life. He falls completely and irremediably by a 
single sin. Even when the element of revenge is 
_ wanting, and the crime is the result either of care- 
lessness or wantonness, the effect is not much 
different. 

It is not the mere sin itself; it is what is in- 
volved in it, and what is implied by it. — If there- 
fore man’s sin was but the eating of an apple 
which had been forbidden, it was not the mere 
eating of fruit which wrought the ruin ; it was the 
offence against High Heaven—the unbelief of the 
solemn pronouncement, “In the day that thou 
eatest thereof thou shalt surely die ’’—the deliberate 


' disobedience to a Divine command, implying an 


_ estrangement of soul from God the Creator, and 
the desire to find pleasure in other objects than 
those provided and permitted by an all-wise 
Benefactor. These were the elements, or some of 
them, which constituted the peculiar sin of our 
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first parents, and which brought upon them ruin, 
immediate, complete, and irremediable. 

If it be said that this doctrine of man’s entire fall— 
his total depravity—is not in accordance with the 
facts of human life, because man is not wholly 
bad; it is readily admitted that this is true. But 
the reason that it is true, and probably always has 
been true since the day, of the fall, is because 
Christ has come upon the’scene. Because Christ 
has altered, by His atoning sacrifice, what would 
otherwise have been the whole downward course 
of human nature. In this matter it has to be 
taken into consideration, that the very day when 
man fell, the promise of redemption was given. 
‘‘The seed of the woman shall bruise the ser- 
pent’s head,” were the words which pledged Christ 
to the rescue of mankind from the wiles of the 
devil and the consequences of sin. Ever since 
then the effects of Christ’s intervention have to be 
taken into consideration. It therefore becomes 
probable that there is something of Christ in every 
man. We can indeed readily believe, that if any 
man were so sunk in rebellion against God, as to 
be utterly devoid of goodness, utterly without a 
single latent quality which might be quickened 
into something elevated and holy, such a man 
could not live in the world. His doom would be 
immediate and irrevocable. He would be to us 


an example of what the whole race would have — 
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been without Christ. That Adam and Eve were 
not destroyed, and that the race was not annihi- 
lated in the destruction of its parents, was due to the 
atonement of the Saviour; not already complete, 
it is true, for four thousand years, but as good as 
realized, because undertaken at God’s own instance 
by the Divine Redeemer. The world was in 
Christ, and it survived the fall. 

With relation to the other point of the enquiry, we 
are compelled to say that we cannot see anything 
illogical or unreasonable in the Scriptural account 
of the means adopted for the restoration of man- 
kind ; that is, the atonement of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. A priori, there is the high- 
est reasonableness about it. Granted, that God, 
who made the world, and man upon it, is an 
infinitely beneficent Being, whose bowels yearn 
towards His creatures, and who delights in His 
relation to man as the Father of the spirits of all 
flesh ; and granted, that the Creator is infinitely 
wise, able to grasp all the issues of such an offence 

as man’s primal sin, and to conceive a way of sal- 
vation which should cover every necessity of the 
case, and while it completely restores man should 
also completely honour the Divine attributes ; and 
the conclusion is irresistible, that such a Being 
would do for man what man could not do for 
himself, that in fact He would Himself open up 
the way of return to Himself. 
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That God has done this by the sacrifice of His 
Son Jesus Christ, is the solemn and repeated 
declaration of the word of truth. That God has 
done this, is required to be proclaimed, not only 
by the ministers of the cross, but by every Christian 
who has truly received the blessings purchased by 
the atonement into his own soul. And that God 
has done this, the reader is entreated to believe 
with all his heart, that he may not perish, but may 
have everlasting life. 


CHAPTER V. 
CONCERNING THE MEANS OF SALVATION. 


“©Oh, how unlike the complex works of man, 
Heaven’s easy, artless, unencumbered plan ! 
. No meretricious graces to beguile, 
No clustering ornaments to clog the pile: 
From ostentation as from weakness free ; 
Tt stands like the cerulean arch we see, 
- Majestic in its own simplicity. 
Inscribed above the portal, from afar 
Conspicuous as the brightness of a star, 
Legible only by the light they give, 
Stand the soul-quickening words—Believe and live.’ 
CowPER. 


Tue Churches have been prolific in superstitions as 
to the way or means of salvation. The innate 
unwillingness of the human heart to owe anything 
to another, and its irrepressible desire to be cre- 
dited to some extent with its own salvation, have 
caused mankind eagerly to embrace every doctrine 
which taught the possibility of meriting everlasting 
happiness by virtue or works of charity. The 
doctrines of confession and absolution, of penance 
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and purgatory, of good works and a virtuous life, 
are all so many refuges of the human heart from 
the one plain and clear way of salvation laid down 
in the Gospel; so many substitutions of man-made 
schemes for the one divinely appointed method of 
reconciliation to God, finding such distinct voice 
in the Scripture. 

That these human methods cannot save man’s | 
soul, bound with a thraldom which affects every 
fibre of his whole being, and stained with a guilt 
which vitiates the very springs of life and action, 
is plain even to reason itself. Those who boast’ 
that in this matter they are guided by reason, 
should enquire whether it is rational to suppose 
that the sins of the past can be atoned for merely 
by repentance or by the virtue of the future ; or 
whether mere ceremonial observances can be suf- 
ficient in the sight of a pure and holy God, the 
principal recommendation to whose favour is true 
inward purity, to absolve a man from his sins, and 
to save his soul. 

That the sins of the past cannot be atoned for 
by the mere repentance of the offender is plain 
from the Scriptural declaration, “Without shedding 
of blood is no remission of sin;” as well as from 
the whole teaching of reason, which in merely 
human matters heartily endorses the principle of 
punishment for offences, and exacts the penalty in 
almost.all cases, notwithstanding the most sincere 
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repentance. And that the sins of the past cannot 
be atoned for by the virtue of the future, is plain 
from this consideration. If a man’s life hence-° 
forward be entirely pure, and filled with every virtue 
and meritorious work, it is after all no more than 
is required absolutely by the Divine law. There is 
therefore not one merit to spare from the latter 
part, which might cover over the former part. His 
present allegiance cannot atone for his former 
rebellion ; nor can the submission of his soul to 
God now make amends for the former time when 
he haughtily said, “I will not have this potentate 
to reign over me.” He is therefore in this position, 
that at the last he will stand before the throne of 
God’s judgment, one half of his life being covered 
with a robe more or less pure and white, and the 
other half of it without a rag of righteousness with 
which to hide its naked deformity and its utter 
impurity. We simply submit that such a position 
is, to say the least of it, one of extreme unsatis- 
factoriness and uncertainty. 

That mere outward observances, whether enjoined 
by law or by the authority of a priest, cannot recon- 
cile the soul to God, is also manifest from the fact 
that in their operation these observances may not 
exercise the slightest influence upon the heart. It 
may remain impenitent and callous, resolved upon 
continuance in sin, even while the confession is 
proceeding and the penance is being performed 
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for it. And from the altar, where absolution 
has been purchased, the man may go to lay him- 
self under yet further obligation to heaven, and 
to run up yet another score of sin, to be wiped 
away and cancelled in its turn by confession and 
penance. 

That such ideas are derogatory to God, is easily 
to be seen. To suppose that He can be deceived 
by such a flimsy pretext, or hood-winked by such a — 
mockery of repentance and reformation, is humi- 
liating indeed. And.to suppose that He will accept 
the mere outward performance of a perfunctory 
observance as an atonement for sins which both 
arise from the heart and pollute the heart, is re- 
pugnant to even the rudimentary ideas of God 
inculcated by natural religion. 

The Scriptural idea is certainly much more in 
accord with an enlightened reason, that man is 
saved by faith in the atonement of the Lord Jesus 
Christ ; that faith being not the mere formal 
utterance of the lips, but the complete reliance 
of the soul upon Him as its Saviour, and the com- 
plete attachment of the soul in a pure and personal 
love to Jesus as the sum of all goodness and the 
image of all purity. 

The effect of such faith upon the soul is of the 
most ennobling tendency. The Divine wisdom 
cannot receive a grander and completer vindication 
than that furnished by a consideration of the results 
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_ of faith upon the believer himself. Faith in Jesus 
~humbles him. He has to come out of himself ; 
to acknowledge that all he has done or can do 
cannot possibly ensure his salvation; to trust 
entirely to another’s merits for everlasting life and 
happiness. He has to bring himself to the con- 
viction that in him, as an unregenerate sinner, and 
especially as distinct from Jesus, there dwells no 
good thing. Christ becomes to him all in all—the 
fountain of all good, the spring of all consolation, ~ 
the author of all light, his only hope for life and 
immortality. He himself is nothing, and less than 
nothing—a vile and hopeless sinner. And in the 
dust he bows, and gives all the glory of his salvation 
to the Saviour, saying,— 


‘TJ the chief of sinners am, 
But Jesus died for me.” 


Faith in Jesus, moreover, binds his heart to the 
Saviour. If He be the only source of salvation and 
peace, then nothing is too dear to be kept from 
Him, and nothing is too precious not to be sacri- 
ficed for Him, or offered to Him: The man’s heart 
is drawn out towards the Redeemer, and the dic- 
tates of a loving gratitude cause the consecration 
of all his powers to His service. Being forgiven 
much, he loves much. In this aspect of the mat- 
ter, then, faith includes true repentance. To suppose 
that faith in Jesus can co-exist with continuance in 
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_ sin, and that the true believer can wilfully or deli- 

-berately grieve his Saviour, is a delusion alike 
contrary to reason and to the word of God. Hence- 
forth faith means reformation as well as reliance. 
The evil of the soul is cast out by the all-pervading 
love of Jesus, which fills every corner and avenue 
of the being. The whole soul is brought into such 
oneness with God, that every chord vibrates in 
unison with celestial harmonies, and every thought 
and feeling find their end only as they are fulfil- 
ments of His will, and become expressions in the 
life of the true faith, which is the offspring of love 
to Jesus. 

It is time now to consider more in detail what 
faith is. It is evident to the most superficial 
thought that faith must be more and must go 
deeper than a mere crediting of the Gospel narra- 
tive. It is possible to believe a multitude of things 
in this sense, and yet not to be influenced in any 
way by them. Occurrences which we read of in 
the newspapers we believe, but scarcely one in a 
hundred of them has any influence upon our daily 
life. The facts of history we believe, and yet they 
are only treasured in our brain as curiosities are 
treasured in a museum. And so it seems to be 
with many professed believers in Jesus. Their 
lives shew that they are true believers in money, 
in getting on in the world, in pleasure, and some- 
times, alas! in sin. But their lives are- equally 
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eloquent as to their utter want of real faith in the 

Saviour. They believe aéou¢ Him, but not zz Him. 
Their faith produces little or no effect upon their 
lives. It has been wisely said that scepticism is 
the essence of faith. It clears away the rubbish 
of superstition, and lays bare the immovable 
foundations of the truth, upon which men may 
build even unto everlasting life. It may, how- 
ever, just as truly be said that there is a faith 
which is the essence of scepticism—a mere lip 
confession which cloaks an intense practical un- 
belief. With words the Saviour is honoured, by 
deeds He is denied and crucified. Such _be- 
lievers are just as hard, unscrupulous, grasping, 
and sinful, as though Jesus had never walked 
by the sea of Tiberias, or taught in the Temple 
at Jerusalem, or set that magnificent example 
of unworldliness and generosity which has tended 
so mightily to uplift and revolutionize the 
world. 

The essence of true faith is not therefore mere 
crediting of the Scriptural narrative. Its vital 
points are, reliance on Christ, and leaning to Christ. 
The soul takes Christ as its life, rests quietly 
upon His atonement for salvation, puts away 
every other hope and plea, and says simply, when 
any misgiving as to its ultimate safety arises, 
“Jesus is my Saviour; not the Saviour of the 
world merely, but my Saviour. If I perish, I will 
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perish at the cross. Christ for ever, Christ for 


me.. 
**¢None but Christ to me be given, 
None but Christ, in earth or heaven.’ ”” 


With such a faith as this, leaning towards Christ 
is a natural consequence. Bound to Him, as the 
soul. feels itself to be, indebted to Him for every 
hope it enjoys, and for all the peace and bliss it 
realizes, it naturally, and with a hallowed enthu- 
slasm, attaches itself to Christ with an admiration 
and delight which make His least command the 
rule of life, and which cause His example to be 
venerated as the highest conceivable pattern of 
purity, and the one to be imitated as the great 
object of existence either on earth or in heaven. 
““Shew me thy faith without thy works, and I will 
shew thee my faith by my works,” says the apostle. 
And this leaning to Jesus, and to all goodness 
and charity because Jesus is the personification 
of them, is the truest test of the “faith which 
works by love.” 

Here we suggest the enquiry—May there not 
be in many men the essence of true faith, though 
the formulas of faith are not adhered to by them? 
In other words, may they not possess the true life, 
though their lips are not able to pronounce the 
Shibboleths of the Churches? It seems certain 
that some who have denied Christ zz theory, have 
yet accepted Christ 7m practice. There are many 
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who cannot understand, and therefore reject, the 
data of the Gospels and Epistles as to the Christ 
‘represented therein, who yet, in respect of .their 
lives, lean so much to all goodness and love, that 
they seem to be practically embodiments of the 
Saviour’s life, and representations of His character. 
In fact, the difference between them and orthodox 
Christians who live up to the Gospel standard, is 
but a difference in terms. The one says, “I 
believe,” and lives it ; the other says, “I do not 
believe,” and yet lives it. We are inclined to | 
think, looking at matters from our standpoint of 
faith, that the former will enjoy a richer experience, 
and will realize a largeness and maturity of soul 
which will be denied to the latter. But practically 
they are one in Christ, and directly or indirectly 
they both glorify Him. 

As to salvation, therefore, who shall be bold 
enough to draw a line of demarcation, and _pro- 
nounce the one “ Benedicti,” and the other “‘Exse- 
crati”? This has been done often enough, and 
because men have not been able to say, “I 
believe,” they have been cast into a fire in this 
world, which surely has not been the foretaste of 
an eternal fire, when they have acted “TI believe.” 
The dreadful sentence of final judgment as pro- 
nounced by the Saviour in the twenty-fifth chapter 
_ of the Gospel as written by Matthew, certainly does 
not lend any sanction to such an idea. The bless- 
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ing of the righteous was pronounced, not for an 
articulated “‘credo,” but for an acted one ; and 
the curse of the ungodly was pronounced because 
they had failed to do, while not a word is said 
about their having failed to say. “I was an hun- 
gred, and ye gave me meat,” opens the heavens 
to those upon the right hand. “I was an hungred, 
and ye gave me no meat,” consigns those upon 
the left hand to an eternal distress. A little word 
verily to make all the difference between heaven 
and hell, and yet it conveys the record of a 
life’s systematic and practical rejection of the 
Saviour. ; 
That there are degrees of even saving faith is 
certain. According to men’s circumstances, mental 
constitution, and knowledge, so undoubtedly is the 
proportion of faith required of them. Even the 
least degree of ‘faith, when it is present in its 
essence, and thereby causes the leaning of the soul 
to the Saviour, is sufficient to save. An example is 
afforded by the case of the “dying thief” (Luke 
xxii, 42, 43). That his faith was the same in 
degree as is required from nineteenth century 
Christians, and particularly from Christians in 
England, where the Bible has been opened for 
three hundred years, and the preaching of a pure 
Protestantism has laid open the grandest truths of 
the Gospel, is not for a moment to be supposed. 
He was a “thief,” a “ malefactor,” and possibly 
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had taken part in the sedition with which the 
city had just been stirred. Probably an intensely 
ignorant man, he would know little about Christ, 
save by the stray rumours which might even reach 
such as he concerning the mighty works wrought 
by Jesus of Nazareth. Anxious to keep himself as 
much as possible away from public gaze, he would 
scarcely care to enquire much about the wonderful 
Nazarene; nor would he be inclined to follow His 
wanderings, that he might see His deeds, and listen 
to His words. He therefore came to his cross 
ignorant of the Saviour, and callously indisposed 
either to repentance of his sins, or faith in Him 
who was crucified at his side. This is proved by 
‘Matthew xxvii. 44, where it is said, ‘‘The thieves 
also, which were crucified with Him, cast the same 
in His teeth.’ What caused the change in the 
man, can only be a matter of speculation. To us 
it seems probable that the supernatural darkness 
prevailing between the sixth and ninth hours of the 
day of crucifixion wrought so powerfully upon the 
mind of the thief as to cause his acceptance there 
and then of the truth of the Saviour’s claims. This 
is not directly confirmed by Luke, who puts the 
darkness immediately after the thief’s penitent prayer 
to the Saviour ; although the position of the event 
in the narrative may be merely an accident of 
composition. Matthew, on the other hand, puts 
the darkness immediately after the reviling of 
5 
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the thieves ; though he says nothing as to the suc- 
ceeding penitence of the one. 

Whatever may have been the cause of the thief’s 
acceptance of Jesus, it seems certain that though 
that acceptance was sufficient to secure his salva- 
tion, it was yet of averylowdegree. After having 
rebuked his fellow-sinner for his hardness of heart, 
and expressed his conviction of the absolute inno- 
cence of Jesus, he simply says, “ Lord, remember 
me when Thou comest into Thy kingdom.” This 
request must be taken in connection with the 
superscription written over the Saviour’s cross, 
“Jesus of Nazareth, the King of the Jews.” It 
seems to us evident that all the speaker under- 
stood concerning the Lord was that He professed to 
be a king—the King of the Jews ; and that, though 
at first he mocked, in common with others; when 
the supernatural darkness came, he was convinced 
that God was vindicating the claims of “the King.” 
Then, anxious to secure His favour, and to 
repair the mistake he had already made, he 
humbly requests, “Lord, remember me when Thou 
comest into Thy kingdom.” That the Saviour 
set him right in his conceptions of the kingdom 
over which He was to reign, and declared to him 
its heavenly nature, in His reply, “To-day shalt 
thou be with me in paradise,” is only a further proof 
of the exceedingly low degree of this man’s faith. 
And yet, although he knew nothing of the Saviour’s 
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claim to be the “Son of God,” nor of the atone- 
ment which by that very death upon the cross He 
was effecting, it was a faith sufficient to save him. 
And being a faith which caused an evident leaning 
of the soul to the crucified “King of the Jews,” 
it would doubtless have produced in him a change 
of life, had he continued to live; and a whole-hearted 
loyalty to Jesus, which would have accredited his 
belief. The essence of faith as already described 
was surely in this man’s prayer, and that gave 
life and power to a belief which seems to have been 
of as low a type as it is possible for men to exercise 
in Jesus. 

If this man then was saved, who can rightfully 
conclude that there is not salvation for those whose 
belief does not come up to the orthodox standard, 
but who yet have a faith in Jesus immeasurably 
more pure and elevated, and one accompanied, 
too, by the essence of true faith—the leaning of 
the soul to Jesus, which is after all the principal 
factor in the faith which brings salvation ? 

It is remarkable and suggestive, that in the New 
Testament little is said as to what we are to believe. 
‘The requirement is mostly of a very general cha- 
racter: ‘‘ That whosoever believeth ;” ‘“ He that 
believeth in me;” “ He that believeth on the Son 
of God;” “Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ; ” 
_ “Tf thou believest with all thine heart ;” “Us who 
believe.” There are scores of such general phrases. 
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As though it was rather a personal acc2ptance 
of Christ that was required, than any elaborate 
system of refining upon doctrines concerning Him. 
On the other hand, there are but very few cases 
where anything like a particular confession of faith 
is. required. In John vi. 29, Christ says, “ This is 
the work of God, that ye believe on Him whom 
He hath sent.’ And Paul says, in Romans x. 9, 
“Tf thou shalt confess with thy mouth the Lord 
Jesus, and shalt believe in thy heart that God hath 
raised Him from the dead, thou shalt be saved.” 
Beside these two passages, it does not occur to 
the writer that there is any other particularized — 
confession. of faith in the New Testament. From 
them it is evident that importance is attached to 
the doctrines of the Divine mission of Jesus, and 
His resurrection from the dead. They are the 
real fundamentals of the Gospel. As such they 
are essential to a true faith in a known and 
trusted Saviour. Their union in the Gospel is an 
exceedingly fitting one, inasmuch as the one rests 
upon and is proved by the other. If Jesus was the 
Divine Christ, the Sent of God, His resurrection 
from the dead is the proof-test of it. And if He 
was raised from the dead, then, taking into con- 
sideration His manifold protestations to that effect, 
He can be regarded as none other than the com- 
missioned Messiah, the true Saviour of the world. 
But the seldomness with which any particularity 
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of creed is demanded from the followers of Jesus, 
is surely significant of the fact that men are not 
saved by creeds and dogmas, and scarcely by a 
complete system of faith in what they may con- 
sider to be the doctrines of inspiration. It is, of 
course, readily admitted, that in order to an entire 
personal acceptance of Christ, faith in His claims 
and assertions concerning Himself is a necessary 
condition ; though, even then, men may differently 
interpret the meaning of the assertions and the 
extent of the claims. But this does not alter the 
fact that the actual requirements of Scripture as 
to particulars of faith are more implied than ex- 
pressed. 

When therefore it is laid upon men, ‘‘ You must 
believe this doctrine; you must assent to that 
truth, in order to salvation,” it is plainly beyond 
what the Holy Ghost has thought to be necessary. 
It is a burden which men may cast off without 
putting themselves beyond the pale of salvation. 
_ This is the more evident by the Saviour’s teaching 
(John vii. 17): “If any man will do His will, he 
shall know of the doctrine whether it be of God, or 
whether I speak of myself.” It is of greater im- 
portance that a man’s life should be right, as the 
result of an inclination of will to the will of God, 
than that he should have a perfect system of belief. 
And it is further certain, that when a man does 
with all his soul accept of Christ as a personal 
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Redeemer, and does determinedly set himself to 
serve God with his whole nature, he will not be 
very far wrong in his creed, though it may not 
possess all the prominences of human formularies. 
The light of reason and of conscience, as well as 
the plain and unmistakable principles of the Gospel, 
will lead him into all the will of God. 

From all the foregoing it is evident that God 
does not judge men for their faith by a hard and 
fast line, as men judge each other. The statement 
of the Saviour, that ‘‘Many shall come from the 
east and west, and shall sit down with Abraham, 
and Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven, 
but the children of the kingdom shall be cast out,” 
is further proof of this. ‘The children of the 
kingdom ” would all be able, with perfect fluency 
and accuracy, to repeat the creed of the kingdom ; 
but they lost the spirit of it while they slavishly 
attached themselves to the letter of it, and were 
therefore excluded from the kingdom of heaven. 
Those coming from the east and west could only 
raise a babel.of conflicting voices; but they held 
to the truth, and lived the life, and leaned to 
goodness and purity, which is after all only another 
term for leaning to Christ, who is the embodiment 
of all virtue: they had the essence of true faith, 
and were therefore welcomed into the kingdom of 
God. 
Other statements of the Saviour lead to the same 
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conclusion. The “many stripes” for knowing dis- 
obedience, and the “few stripes” for ignorant 
disobedience ; and the reproof to John (Mark ix. 
39), who forbade the man who did not follow Jesus 
and His disciples, and yet cast out devils in His 
name : “He that is not against us is on our part.” 
May we not then conclude that God takes into 
consideration all the circumstances which modify 
‘or influence the case of each individual man, as it 
relates to his belief, at least so far as the ultimate 
judgment is concerned? One man is trained up 
in a Protestant household, and in the midst of 
intensely Protestant associations. He is led to 
some evangelical house of prayer, sits under a 
searching ministry, and is saturated with the pure 
Gospel. At length his heart is sincerely led to 
yield itself to Christ, and henceforward his whole 
life shines out with all the radiance of a true 
Christ-like religion. His faith is of the highest 
kind, as it appears to us, and produces the richest 
fruit in the shape of the purest Christian character. 
And yet he does not perform one jot more than 
his duty under all the circumstances of his life. 
Now for the contrast. Another man is trained in 
intense Roman Catholicism. He is taught to 
regard as the truth of God all the traditions of the 
fathers. The Bible is a sealed book to him. He 
cannot therefore find out the truth for himself. 
His least deviation from the orthodox belief is 
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threatened with penance or excommunication, 
terrific engines of ecclesiastical wrath. Any en- 
quiry which indicates an awakening of the soul, 
and a desire to investigate the foundations of belief, 
is rudely repressed by the authority of a priestly 
confessor speaking on behalf of an infallible Church. 
The man therefore humbly takes his creed as it 
is dictated by the priest, bows to the host, prays to 
the saints, pays his fees and dues, and withal 
lives as best he knows how. Under the circum- 
stances of his case he does his duty to the 
extent of his knowledge, and consequently of his 
ability, and in his proportion seems to be as really 
a believer as the other. 

It appears also necessary to take mental conste- 
tution into account in this enquiry. One man can 
believe anything which is told him on what he 
considers to be reliable authority. The highest 
mysteries, though incomprehensible, are to him 
perfectly credible. The facts of the marvellous life 
of Christ and His wonderful miracles, are to him no 
obstacles to faith, but rather incentives and stimu- 
latives to it. With all his heart he believes every 
received tenet of the Christian faith, and his belief 
influences his life to holiness. With such a man it 
is unspeakably well ; and it is certain that tens of 
thousands who are harassed with doubts and scep- 
ticism, would gladly give their all to enjoy the same 
unquestioning conviction. But they are differently 
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constituted mentally; their minds are intensely ana- 
lytical ; they cannot believe anything without proof 
upon proof; ocular evidence is scarcely sufficient 
for them; even mathematical demonstration will 
hardly do more than carry conviction to their 
minds. Such a man says, Where is the evidence 
of the things you require me to believe? I have 
“no experience of them. There is no evidence 
which I can examine with critical minuteness. I 
cannot build my hope for eternal life upon a mass 
of doctrines, of which there is no sufficient evi- 
dence to satisfy me. But inasmuch as the man 
obeys the law in his members, is not sceptical con- 
cerning the demands of purity, justice, and benevo- 
lence, and is in fact a Christian except in belief; 
is it to be supposed that the Judge of all the earth 
j will debar such an one from the table of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob? It is enough punishment surely 
for him, that his mental constitution denies him the 
felicity of faith, the calm repose of the man who 
believes, and the almost seraphic rapture produced 
in the soul by faith in the loftier mysteries of the 
Gospel. When his mental vision is made stronger 
by the all-revealing glory of a celestial life, his soul 
will as gladly receive the truths he now rejects, as 
the soul of the most ardent and enthusiastic be- 
liever can possibly do. 

With relation to the rest of the world, including 
all the heathen of ancient and modern times, we 
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feel that it is a subject of well-nigh _ infinite 
difficulty, and that speculation upon a matter 
revealed scarcely at all in the word of God is 
like rushing in where angels would fear to tread. 
_ And yet it may not be presumptuous to say that 
certainly God will judge even the heathen by a 
standard adapted to their condition and circum- 
stances. “They that have sinned without law 
shall perish (or be judged, as the passage evi- 
dently signifies) without law” (Rom. i. 12). To 
imagine that all who have ever lived in heathen- 
dom have necessarily been immersed in the gross 
darkness and impurity of heathendom is not in 
accordance with the facts of history. ‘ Virtue” 
was a term in common use amongst the nations of 
antiquity, thougn it may, not have imported all 
that it means now. And men were “ blameless,” 
and “ good,” and “ pious” then, though the terms 
might not convey all that they signify now. It is, 
we think, certain that multitudes lived in accord- 
ance with the dictates of their consciences ilumi- 
nated with the scanty light of natural religion. 
They were patriotic and brave, honest and truth- 
ful, reliable and faithful. They cherished love for 
their friends, though they hated their foes; but 
the one was as much a virtue in their estimation 
as the other. They had affection for their kindred, 
and instances were not rare in which the noblest 
self-sacrifice was manifested. And withal they 
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reverenced the gods, and worshipped as best they 
knew how. The same characteristics are found 
amongst the heathen of to-day. 

The imagination, therefore, that all the heathen, 
as well as all those who do not see Christ as we 
see Him, nor believe in Him as we believe in Him, 
are doomed to eternal fire, is a superstition deroga- 
tory to the boundless compassion of the great 
Father of all, as well as repugnant to the feelings 
of an enlightened and Christianized humanity. 
One thing seems to the writer to be certain, that 
the men who have lived lives of goodness and 
purity according to the lights they possessed, 
though those lives may be far inferior to the 
Christian life as manifested in the faithful followers 
of a known Jesus; yet inasmuch as they partook 
of the same spirit of sincerity, and in their blind- 
ness groped after something higher and better than 
they knew ; that such men, at least as worthy in 
their degree as they who know Christ, will not be 
excluded from association with Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, in the kingdom of God. They have 
not believed in a personal Christ, for they never 
heard of Him; but they have believed in good- 
ness and purity, and Christ is the embodiment of 
these. 

Men sometimes have talked of seven heavens. 
Well, for aught we know there may be seventy 
times seven heavens, or degrees of heaven. Not 
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different spheres ‘or locations, but different degrees 
of attainment of knowledge and purity, and different 
capacities of enjoyment; for as heaven is a state 
as well as a place, it is a matter of attainment and 
capacity. It is possible that such as these we 
speak of may occupy the lowest place—a place 
indeed so low as perhaps to be inferior in happiness 
and glory to the position occupied even in this 
world by the meanest true Christian. But that is 
not the point. The point is: Are such for ever 
excluded from all degrees of the kingdom of God ? 
Is there no hope for any who have not heard of 
Christ? Do all the heathen perish? There are 
very few with the least charity of their Master, and 
an enlarged knowledge of God as He is revealed in 
nature and in the Scripture, who will be bold enough 
to pronounce an affirmative answer. The case of 
Socrates stands us in good stead as an example. 
On the day of his execution, a little before the 
draught of poison was brought to him, entertaining 
his friends with a discourse on the immortality of 
the soul, this great philosopher said, ‘“‘ Whether or 
no God will approve of my actions, I know not ; 
but this I am sure of, that I have at all times made 
it my endeavour to please Him, and I have a good 
hope that this my endeavour will be accepted by 
Him.” Erasmus, who was a Roman Catholic, was 
so much transported with this passage of Socrates, 
that he almost looked upon him as a saint, and 
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expressed himself thus: “ When I reflect on such 
a speech pronounced by such a man, I can scarcely 
forbear crying out, ‘Sancte Socrates, ora pro nobis: 
O holy Socrates, pray for us.’” 

The next question cannot but be suggested: 
How is it possible for any to be saved without an 
actual faith in the Saviour, when the declarations 
are so explicit, that ‘“ Whosoever believeth not 
shall be damned”? The answer is plain. Some 
of the blessings of the atonement of Jesus extend 
to those who do not actually believe in His name. 
Paul says to Titus (ii. 11), “For the grace of 
God that bringeth salvation hath appeared to all 
‘men;” better interpreted, “For the grace of 
God which bringeth salvation to all men hath 
appeared ;” the passage being literally, “ For it hath 
appeared the grace of God, the salvation to all 
men.” (Exrepavn yap  xapus Tod Oeod 7 cwrnptos 
macw avOpwro.s.) The intention of this state- 
ment is evidently that not only is salvation made 
possible to all men by the Cross, but that all men 
do really enjoy some of the blessings purchased 
for the race by the sacrifice of Jesus. And this is 
confirmed by the Apostle in 1 Tim. iv. 10, where 
he speaks of “ the Saviour of all men, specially of 
those who believe ;” which, if it means anything, 
must mean that to the whole race Jesus is the 
means of blessing, while to those who believe He 
is the means of a higher spiritual life and a more 
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glorious immortality—the instrument of the sub-~ 
limest mercy of Jehovah. 

The existence of the race proves that some 
blessings of the atonement of Jesus extend to 
those who do not actually believe in His name. 
Had not redemption by Christ been promised, and 
then in the fulness of time accomplished, the race 
would have died out at the beginning. God would 
never have created men to damn them. The 
existence of virtue outside the Church, and even 
outside the pale of Christendom, proves it. Had 
there been no Christ, there could have been no 
virtue. Man, when he fell, according to the 
teaching of Scripture, fell totally and hopelessly, 
as far as he himself was concerned. But the fall 
was no sooner complete than the redemption com- 
menced. Light soon illuminated the dark picture. 
And now, as the result of a completed atonement, 
there is something of Christ in every man; a 
something which may be developed, because there 
is also the possibility of Christ in every man; 
until the pure light of the Saviour’s life shall form 
itself as a brilliant aureola round the saint, and 
from the wondering gaze of men he shall be 
caught up to the yet higher glory of an exalted 
Christ and the grateful hallelujahs of exultant 
angels. 

The suggestion will doubtless rise in the reader’s 
mind, If there be the possibility of salvation for 
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the heathen without the actual knowledge of 
Christ, why not let them alone? why send out 
missionaries and Bibles to preach Christian truth 
to Africans, Indians, and Chinese, if it be not 
absolutely essential to their salvation? ‘The reply 
is, that by preaching the Gospel to them you confer 
a boon of inestimable value upon them. You 
enlighten them as to God. You teach them that 
He is the great and beneficent Father of the 
human race. You teach them that He is yearn- 
ingly anxious to stand to mankind in the relation 
of Comforter and Friend. Such thoughts cannot 
but be of infinite consolation to them who have 
been taught to regard the Deity rather as a capri- 
cious, cruel, and revengeful ruler of mankind. 
You bring before them the exalted morality of the 
Gospel as exhibited in the character and life of 
the Saviour—a morality which enjoins forgiveness 
instead of revenge, lowliness instead of ambi- 
tion, and love even to our enemies. You may 
bring them into the actual union of living faith 
with the Saviour, and cause them to realize the 
Divine favour and forgiveness, with growth into all 
the likeness of Christ, and participation in all the 
higher relations of the Gospel salvation. And then 
you open up before them the doctrine of life and 
immortality which is peculiar to the Gospel ; that 
_ if aman die, he shall live again, and that whosoever 
- liveth and believeth in Jesus shall never die; that 
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a heaven, the joys of which are inconceivable, is 
prepared for those who love God, and who faith- 
fully do and suffer His will below; and that the 
life of the righteous beyond the grave shall be as 
everlasting as the bliss of it shall be amaranthine. 

Without all this knowledge and experience men 
are spiritually poor indeed. There may be the 
probability of their coming out right at last. We 
hold it as a joyful hope arising out of the atone- 
ment of Jesus. But to be without Christ is a 
condition of darkness and uncertainty, and even 
misery, which, while it is unspeakable, ought to 
kindle in every Christian heart the flame of an un- 
conquerable zeal to send to them the Gospel which 
preaches salvation from sin as the result of the 
Saviour’s sacrifice and the indwelling of the Holy 
Spirit, and as the grand cardinal principle of peace 
and everlasting happiness. 


CHAPTER VI. 


CONCERNING PROVIDENCE. 


““O Eternal Providence, whose course 
Amidst the various maze of life is fixed 
By boundless wisdom and by boundless love, 
I follow Thee with resignation, hope, 
_ With confidence and joy ; for Thou art good, 
And of Thy rising goodness is no end.” 
THOMSON. 


Very few of those who believe in revealed reli- 
gion at all have any doubt as to the General 
Providence of the Almighty. “He upholdeth all 
things by the word of His power” is sufficient 
authority for the belief that God governs the 
universe for the good of the whole, and even over- 
tules the affairs of mankind for the advancement 
of the truth—which is the kingdom of God. The 
scope of this work, therefore, does not include any 
discussion of the matter of General Providence. 
The Churches also believe in the Particular Pro- 
-vidence of God; that is, that “the Lord is good 


unto all, and His tender mercies are over all His 
| 6 
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works,” and that “the very hairs of your head are 
all numbered.” But upon this point the popular 
belief is anything but Scriptural, and is therefore 
continually opposed to the logic of facts which 
transpire every day. The idea seems to be that 
under any and all circumstances God is pledged 
to défend every man, particularly if he be a good 
man, from all impending harm and danger ; and 
that when evil happens to any, it is directly the 
Lord’s doing. This is true when applied to such 
a case as that of Job. Here we are admitted 
behind the scenes ; and it is plain that it was by 
the direct and distinct permission of God that 
Satan was allowed to buffet and afflict the patriarch. 
He might therefore well say, “It is the Lord, let 
Him do what seemeth Him good.” But in all 
ordinary cases, which really include the vast bulk 
of mankind, we submit that there cannot be the 
direct interposition of the Most High as is popu- 
larly imagined. The universe, including all creatures 
which. God has made, is governed by law, inex- 
orable and unchanging. ‘That these laws are simply 
the modes of the Creator's dealings with His 
creatures does not alter the case. The only excep- 
tions to the rule of law are those of miracle, which 
manifestly in the nature of things cannot frequently 
occur; for if miracles happened regularly, they 
would become the established course of events, 
and would take the place of natural law. In 
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treating this subject, therefore, we may lay it down 
as an axiom that God cares for, sustains, and pre- 
serves, every individual in creation while he obeys 
the laws of nature. The moral law has little or 
nothing to do with the particular providence of 
God, except as it is associated with corresponding 
natural laws. For ‘‘He maketh His sun to rise 
on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on 
the just and on the unjust.” Whoever} therefore, 
obeys the laws of nature as laid down by the 
beneficent All-Father, will, in proportion to his 
obedience, be cared for, sustained, and preserved 
in his natural life, whatever may be the state of his 
heart religiously. 

Many illustrations of this present themselves. 
Thus, work is a law. Some men teach that it is 
a degradation. It is really a dignity. And a very 
slight examination of the subject will shew that it 
is just as much a law of nature that men should 
work as that they should eat. If a man obeys the 
law and works, he eats; for work will, ‘directly or 
indirectly, produce food all the world over. So 
obedience to the law of work supports a man’s life. 
That is to say, God, by His providence, gives food 
to the man who obeys the law of nature. Again, 
sanitation is a law. Man is required to take care 
of himself sanitarily. If, therefore, he ponder 
and act upon the aphorism that “cleanliness is 
next to godliness,” as it relates to his person and 
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surroundings, and, with strict sobriety in all things, 
take care that he does not sin against his body, 
under all ordinary circumstances he will enjoy 
health and long life. That is to say, God, by His 
providence, sustains and preserves the man who 
obeys His law. ‘This is the true range of the 
action of Divine providence as it concerns the 
individual and the community. Again, it is a law 
that man should exercise judgment, forethought, 
energy, and perseverance, in the affairs of life. If 
he obey the law, and in proportion as he obeys 
the law, according to the opportunities which may 
present themselves, and the talents he may possess, 
he will assuredly succeed ; and this is only equiva- 
lent to saying that God, by His providence, gives 
the man success who obeys the law of success. 
‘The following consequences are then plainly 
deducible from these considerations. First, that 
God’s particular providence does not interpose to 
deliver men from the results of their transgressions _ 
of natural law. Thus, if aman break the law of 
work, he starves, unless something else interposes 
to prevent the result. If a man sin against his 
own body by intemperance of any description, he 
has to pay the penalty—which is not even entirely 
averted by reformation—in emasculated health and 
premature death. Should a community neglect 
sanitation, pestilence soon decimates its number, 
and sickness and death are the punishment of the 
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broken law. Let a man, even of commanding 
genius, neglect the dictates of prudence, and care- 
lessly leave his business to take care of itself, he 
will soon have no business to take care of, and 
bankruptcy will be his punishment. In all these 
cases it is not God’s providence which brings the 
dire result, except indirectly ; it is really man’s im- 
providence. If God’s providence and man’s efforts 
coalesce, man ordinarily will be happy in his ex- 
ternal life. But should man fly in the face of the 
natural law, God’s providence will not interpose 
to avert from him the consequences of his trans- 
gression. 

Second, the Divine providence does not deliver 
men from the consequences of the transgressions 
_ of others. Wherever there is sin against natural 
law, there will be punishment; and the punish- 
ment ofttimes falls upon the innocent as well as 
the guilty, and frequently upon the innocent instead 
of the guilty. There is such a thing in the world 
as vicarious suffering. Any breach of the law of 
nature is a sin, and brings punishment. It may 
not be an intentional breach, but the result is not 
altered. In this sense, ignorance, carelessness, and 
neglect are all sins, the former of which is some- 
times apparently unavoidable, but in view of the 
results should certainly be corrected as soon as 
possible. We are in the habit of talking about 
“accidents.” Everything which brings disaster and 
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death with it is called an “‘accident.” Now, strictly 
speaking, there is no such thing as an accident. 
God has not left anything to accident. The 
universe is regulated by fixed laws, and it is the 
result of a transgression of those laws which we 
call “accident.” That result is the punishment of 
the transgression. Take the case of ‘railway 
accidents,’ as they are called. It appears to the 
writer to be established with all the certainty of a 
law of nature, that trains, properly constructed, 
should run along straight smooth rails as fast 
almost as any man could wish, as long as might be 
desired, without any accident or mishap whatever. 
That is God’s providence. But man’s improvidence 
steps in. The tire of a wheel has not been sub- 
jected to sufficient test, or ignorance has prevented 
the discovery of some flaw; and so the tire breaks 
when the train is flying along at a speed of fifty 
miles an hour, and the carriages are thrown off the 
line and wrecked. Or carelessness and neglect 
interpose. A heavy goods train is permitted to 
play the fool when an express train is due; or a 
slow train is allowed to cross the path of a fast 
one. In both cases there is a terrific crash, some 
lives are sacrificed, and an immense amount of 
railway plant destroyed. An illustration covering 
this statement transpired not many months ago. 
The fastest train in the world, running upon the 
Great Western line, and called because of its 
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speed “The Flying Dutchman,” ran for many 
years without the smallest mishap, until the occa- 
sion alluded to. Then the driver of a train plying 
upon a branch line brought his train to a stand 
upon the main line when the express was due. Of 
course there occurred a collision, which sent one 
man to his account, maimed several others, and 
destroyed a vast quantity of property. Men call 
this an “ accident,” and attribute it to God’s provi- 
dence. It was really man’s improvidence, and was 
the result, and therefore the punishment, of the 
breach of the natural law of God. This seems to 
be so plain that there is scarcely any necessity 
further to enforce the principle that God’s provi- 
dence does not, as a rule, interpose to avert from 
us the consequences either of our own or of others’ 
transgressions. 

We now goa step further, and though the fact 
to be enunciated is just as plain as in the former 
cases, the principle is not so clear. God's provi- 
dence does not deliver men from the consequences 
of natural catastrophes. An earthquake convulses 
the ground, and shakes down into ruin some great 
city, and tens of thousands of lives are lost, as was 
the case at Lisbon. A volcano bursts out into 
eruption, and cities like Herculaneum and Pompeit 
are buried from the gaze of men. A tornado 
sweeps across the sea, destroying every vessel 
which is caught in its fatal whirl; and then across 
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the land, wrecking towns and villages, and burying 
the inhabitants in their ruins, as was the case two 
years ago at Zanzibar. Or, by the occurrence of 
some unusual phenomena, a scarcity of water is 
produced in a hot country, and the result is a 
famine of food, by which millions of lives are 
endangered, as with India at the present time. 
Here is the fact, plain and indisputable, that God’s 
providence does not interpose to prevent these 
awful catastrophes, nor to avert their consequences 
from the victims who come within the range of 
their operation. Why it is so, is what we cannot 
understand, and are not therefore prepared to 
explain. Though the question is really no more 
difficult to answer than the other question, Why 
does any man, under any circumstances, die by . 
accident, or come to an unnatural death before his 
time? Certain it is, however, that these violent 
occurrences in nature, or many of them, occupy 
a beneficent position in the universal economy. 
‘Though individuals or communities suffer by them, 
they yet turn out to be for the advantage of the 
whole. This is some alleviation to the distress 
caused by such disasters. Even in the case of the 
sufferers, until it can be shewn demonstratively 
that what appears to be evil really is evil, or that 
what appears to us to be evil is not some form of 
good in the universe of God, the statement of Holy 
Wnit is not disproved or discredited, that “ The 
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Lord is good untg all, and His tender mercies are 
over all His works.” 

We now come to the consideration of the subject 
of the SpecIAL PROVIDENCE of God. By this it is 
intended to express that God specially interposes 
to save men from danger and evil. The idea is 
widespread—so much so, indeed, that almost every 
individual man possesses it—that God specially 
holds him in the “ hollow of His hand,” and keeps 
him as “the apple of the eye.” So it is of course 
in the broad sense that God cares for and preserves 
all His creatures, so long as they obey the laws 
of nature, and subject to the conditions already 
pointed out. The idea is one, too, conveying 
peculiar consolation to a certain class of minds. 
But we are afraid that, looking at the matter in the 
light of experience, and therefore of facts, we must 
come to the conclusion that special providences 
are not to be expected in every individual life. 
That there is such a thing as special providence is 
not denied—and, indeed, cannot be denied—if the 
Scriptures are to be taken as an authoritative guide 
upon the subject. They shew that in the case of 
nations, as well as of individuals, God has directly 
interposed to guide their life, to save them from 
evil, and to cause them to fulfil His designs. But 
that this is not to be expected in every individual 
life is to be argued from the fact that the Scriptural 
instances of it are few and far between ; and that 
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nothing whatever is recorded concerning the great 
bulk of mankind to lead us to the conclusion that 
there was any special providence in their individual 
cases. Why we should expect it in our own lives, 
when the mass of men have evidently not realized 
it in their lives, is perhaps only to be accounted 
for on the principle that we are of the greatest 
importance to ourselves, and are therefore to be 
the special charge of a God of Providence. This 
is probably a harmless egotism, but it must not be 
made to stand in the place of the plain teachings 
of experience and the silence of the Word of God. 
It is perfectly certain, for example, that if a man 
fall into the water, and he cannot swim, and there 
be no help at hand to save him, he will be drowned. | 
To suppose otherwise would be to imagine that 
God would work a miracle to save the man. And 
if the same thing were to be done in every case, 
the miracle would become the ordinary course of 
God’s providence; the law of nature would be 
reversed, and water would no longer drown. It is 
therefore idle to expect that if we fall into the 
water, under the circumstances supposed, that God 
will interpose miraculously to save us by a special 
providence. 

But is it not said (Ps. xci. 11, 12) that ‘‘ He shall 
give His angels charge over thee, to keep thee in 
all thy ways; they shall bear thee up in their 
hands, lest thou dash thy foot against a stone”? 
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Yes; and the devil quoted it, too, tempting the 
Saviour. But Jesus did not point out the cunning 
omission of the tempter, “to keep thee in all thy 
ways,’ which really proves our argument; nor did 
He enter into any explanation of the meaning of 
the promise; but simply replied, “It is written, 
Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God.” The 
Saviour’s treatment of the passage seems to point 
to the conclusion that the assurance was given to 
certain special cases of extreme godliness, and was 
not to be interpreted as applying to every indi- 
vidual life. 

For it certainly seems probable that in some 
particular cases God’s providence may miraculously 
interpose to deliver His servants from impending 
harm. We can imagine it to be so in the case of 
very holy men—men who may be said to “ dwell 
in the secret place of the Most High, and to abide 
under the shadow of the Almighty;” and to whom 
probably the promises of the ninety-first Psalm are 
a peculiar heritage. An example of this surely is 
the case of the beloved disciple John, who, accord- 
_ ing to history and tradition, passed through all 

kinds of dangers as though he bore a charmed life, 
and at last died a natural death. In the case of 
men of great faith and prayer it may be so too. 
When a man like Paul goes on shipboard, and the 
vessel labours in the trough of the sea, and at last 
drives upon the shore; in answer to his prayer, 
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and as the result of his faith, not only is his own 
life granted to him, but the life of all on board. 
For so it came to pass, that some on boards, and 
some on broken pieces of the ship, they all escaped 
safe to land. And again in the case of men who 
have some special mission to perform for God. They 
are immortal till their work is done. Luther may 
be chosen as an example of this. Notwithstanding 
the threats of foes and the entreaties of friends, he 
was determined to go to the Diet at Worms. He 
would bear witness before the assembled potentates 
of Germany on behalf of the truths of the Reforma- 
tion. Said he, “Iam resolved to enter Worms, 
although as many devils should set at me as there 
are tiles on the house-tops.”” And when he made 
his famous declaration, “ Unless I am convinced 
by Scripture and reason, I neither can nor dare 
retract anything ; for my conscience is a captive to 
God’s word, and it is neither safe nor right to go 
against conscience. There I take my stand. I 
can do no otherwise, so help me God. Amen ;” 
the Emperor regretted the safe conduct he had 
given to Luther, and there was scarce an arm which 
would not gladly have struck him down. But he 
had other work to do for God and human-kind, 
and a special providence shielded him from evil. 
Beyond such cases it does not appear to be the 
rule of Divine providence to interpose specially in 
every life, and not even in the cases of ordinary 
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goodmen. And yet God’s dealings with good men 
in permitting the customary ills of life or death 
to overtake them, can be wonderfully vindicated. 
They often glorify God more by danger and death 
than they do by their life. The Rev. Mr. Draper 
was a Wesleyan minister known to few beyond the 
circuits where he had “travelled.” But he went 
on board the “London,” that he might go to 
Australia as a missionary minister. She was over- 
taken by a storm in the Bay of Biscay, and suc- 
cumbed at last, with nearly all on board, to a watery 
grave. But the story of the survivors concerning 
Mr. Draper thrilled the whole heart of humanity 
wherever it was heard. His bravery in trying to 
save the ship; and then, when all hope fled, his 
heroic calmness as he sought to point the perishing 
souls around him to the Lamb of God which taketh 
away the sin of the world, glorified God probably 
much more than he would have been able to do 
had he lived on. 

And surely no one can forget Latimer’s “candle.” 
He said to Ridley, as they stood at the stake 
together, “Be of good comfort, Master Ridley, 
and play the man. We shall this day light such 
a candle, by God’s grace, in England, as I trust 
shall never be put out.” And that candle is not 
yet put out, though the popish extinguisher, and 
ritualistic snuffers, and the devil’s blowing, have 
all done their worst at it. These men did more 
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by their deaths, than they could have done by their 
lives, to bring about and to maintain the Protestant 
Reformation. Thus are the ways of God vindi- 
cated. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is this: 
Though we are not justified in expecting special 
_interpositions of Divine providence in the case of 
all our lives, yet we are to be comforted with the 
grand assurance that God knows and permits the 
seeming evils which happen to us. This is the 
scope of that oft-quoted text, “The very hairs of 
your head are all numbered.” It does not say that 
not one shall fall to the ground, nor yet that not 
one shall be injured in any way ; but simply that. 
God your Father Amows every hair. With this 
knowledge, however, there is to be coupled the 
magnificent declaration of the apostle, “ All things 
work together for good to them that love God.” 
We may not be able to see the machinery and its 
operation ; but it is yet sure: that out of the per- 
missions of the Divine providence purity and life 
everlasting grow. 


CHAPTER VII. 
CONCERNING DEATH. 


‘*Tt is as natural ‘to die as to be born; and toa little child, 
perhaps, the one is as painful as the other. He that dies in 
an earnest pursuit, is like one that is wounded in hot blood, 
who, for a time, scarce feels the hurt ; and therefore a mind 
fixed and bent upon somewhat that is good, doth avert the 
dolours of death. But, above all, believe it, the sweetest 
canticle is ‘Nunc dimittis,’ when a man hath obtained 
worthy ends and expectations.”’—BAcon. 


Tue most erroneous views of death have always 
prevailed. When Ulysses descended into Hades, 
and congratulated Achilles that he had escaped, by 
death, from the troubles of the world ; the warrior 
replied, ‘I would rather be above ground, serving 
and being remunerated as the meanest hind, than 
hold dominion over all the realms of the departed.” 
That was Homer’s imagination. The Greeks gene- 
rally seemed to regard Hades as the place of abode 
of the “‘halfanimated shades of the dead.” Nor 
were all those who lived under the, Old Testament 
dispensation much more cheerful or accurate in the 
way in which they regarded death. In the book 
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of Job (x. 21, 22) the patriarch says, “ Before I go 
whence I shall not return, even to the land of 
darkness and the shadow of death; a land of dark- 
ness as darkness itself, and of the shadow of death, 
without any order, and where the light is as dark- 
ness.” Many other passages in the Old Testament 
shew that even good men regarded death as a 
calamity. The same idea is prevalent still, and 
men shrink from dissolution, as though this were 
the only state of being, and death were annihilation 
or something akin thereto. 

A Russian poet clothes the ordinary conception 
in language as mournful as it is true in its ex- 
pression of the almost universal feeling :— 


‘* What is man’s history ?—born, living, dying, 
Leaving the still shore for the troubled wave ; 
"Struggling with storm, winds over shipwrecks flying, 
And casting anchor in the silent grave.” 


A common saying has it that death is the pay- 
ment of the debt of nature. This is not good 
theology at least. The Scriptures are exceedingly 
explicit upon the point. They declare that death, 
at any rate, in its present form, is the payment of 
the debt of sin. 

Universally, death is regarded as a horrible and 
repulsive thing—the king of terrors, from whom it 
is legitimate to shrink with loathing and fear. And 
yet nothing is more clear from the teaching of — 
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science that it is a process perfectly natural, and 
_ Should not be regarded as an object of dread, at 
least, when it comes in a natural form, and in the 
ordinary course of nature. 

Death is at present the natural termination of all 
organized existence. It is so in the nature of the 
case. No machine will last for ever, though it 
have recuperative power in itself. The body is 
but a highly organized mechanism, and though in 
itself it contain the power to repair waste and to 
recruit its energies, the least thought will suffice to 
shew that the recuperative agencies will themselves 
decay, and that the body cannot go on for ever. 
Organization implies decay. All organisms die. 
That which possesses life without organization, Z.e. 
the soul, lives, it cannot die. Death always has 
been the natural termination of all organized 
existence as it relates to animals (excepting man) 
and plants. The testimony of science is conclusive 
on the point. Nor is there anything in the Scrip- 
ture which can properly be taken to contradict the 
testimony of science. The case of man probably 
differed in the intentions of the Creator from that 
of the lower animals. His compound nature would 
place him on a different level; and his more exalted 
destiny, as the result of that compound nature, 
would probably cause some modification in the 
mode of his exit from being, in comparison with 
that of other organized creatures. When he sinned, 
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however, we have no alternative but to suppose 
that one of the results of his sin was to reduce 
him, as it relates to death, to the level of the brute. 
creation. 

And so it comes to pass, that death now is both 
natural and unnatural. Natural, considered as ae 
removal from our present state of being; un- 
natural by reason of the mode in which now that 
removal is effected ; that is, by the separation of 
soul and body. In these two aspects must the 
subject be viewed, in order to a correct under- 
standing of it. 

Death, considered merely as a removal from the 
present state of being, without reference to the 
circumstances connected with it, may be regarded 
as a perfectly natural development of human existence. 
Man, with his powers of multiplication, would soon 
increase to such an extent that the world would be 
too small for his habitation. It therefore appears 
evident, that unless some organic change, of which | 
we have not even a suggestion either in science or 
revelation, has taken place in man with relation to 
his reproductive powers, that the intention of the 
Creator must have been that man should be re- 
moved from a state of earthly existence to some 
other and probably higher state. Adam there- — 
fore would have passed through what in this 4 
respect would be equivalent to a death, that is, a 
removal from the present state of being, unless 
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he had remained always in the earthly paradise ; 
and then his felicity as an unfallen being were less 
than ours as fallen ones, a supposition not to be 
entertained for a moment. 

Such a decease would probably have been only 
like the translation of Enoch and Elijah, or like 
the change which will pass upon those who are 
alive and remain until the coming of the Lord. 
For when the dead in Christ have risen, then they 
also shall be caught up together with them in the 
clouds to meet the Lord in the air, and so shall 
they ever be with the Lord (1 Thess. iv. 15—17). 
What the change was which passed upon the two 
saints named, and what the change will be which 
will pass upon those saints who shall be alive at 
the coming of the Lord, no one can even conjecture. 
This is one of the mysteries which God hath 
hidden from the wise and prudent, and hath not 
even revealed unto babes. And yet, it must be an 
organic change, one which influenced the structure 
of the organism of both Enoch and Elijah, and 
which will influence that of the saints in the last 
days. For Paul distinctly lays down the principle 
(a Cor. xv.) that “flesh and blood cannot inherit 
the kingdom of-God, neither doth corruption in- 
herit incorruption,” or, because corruption does not. 
‘inherit incorruption. The change therefore must 
be equivalent to the change which passes upon 
the bulk of mankind by death and through the 
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resurrection; and one, ey which results in 
the “body of the resurrection.” __ 

If it then be true that God’s original intention 
was the ultimate removal of man from the pre-— 
sent state of being to a yet higher condition of 
existence and happiness; and that, considered as 
a removal, death is still a perfectly natural de- 
velopment of human existence, we ought rather 
to rejoice than otherwise when the righteous die 
in the Lord. We cannot help our human sorrow. 
Partings of any kind are occasions of grief. Nor 
are we called upon to do violence to our natural 
feelings, and to suppress our natural emotions. 
Even Jesus wept. We are simply not to sorrow 
as those who have no hope for them who sleep 
in Jesus. Spiritual joy should be mingled with 
our grief. They have been promoted to glory. 
Therefore, controlling our feelings of desire 
to retain them in our midst, we should rather 
say,— 

“No, dear companion, no ; 

We gladly let thee go, 
From a suffering Church beneath 
To a reigning Church above : 


Thou hast more than conquered death, 
Thou art crowned with life and love.” 


We have seen thus far that death, in the aspect 
of a removal from one state of existence to another, 
is a perfectly natural circumstance, and one rather 
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to be rejoiced in than mourned over. But death 
as it at present exists amongst mankind is an en- 
tirely unnatural process. The separation of the 
soul from the body is the peculiar element of it. 
That, according to the teaching of the word of God, 
is directly the result of sin. ‘By one man sin 
entered into the world, and death by sin; and so 
death passed upon all men, for that all have 
sinned” (Rom. v. 12). This passage does not 
say, as has been so much supposed, that there was 
no death at all in the world before sin entered. 
The Scriptures do not teach the sciences, and 
yet they are so constructed that they scarcely ever 
really contradict the ascertained facts of science. 
It isso here. The passage has simply relation to 
man himself. And the death spoken of is un- 


deniably death as it exists now among mankind ; 


and not the change which, according to our 
previous suggestions, may have been the intended 
method of man’s removal from this world to a 
higher condition of existence. 

Before Adam’s sin there would, we presume, have 
been in death no separation of soul and body. 
But sz produced mortality. This change of con- 
stitution was the direct result of sin. Man became 
mortal. ‘‘Dying thou shalt die,” was the knell 
which rung out the blissful prospect of a painless 
and desirable apotheosis, and rung in the era of a 
suffering and shameful disruption of man’s being, 
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by the separation of the immaterial and spiritual 
part from the material and corporeal part, to the 
‘destruction of the latter, and doubtless to the 
reduced bliss and glory of the former. The body 
was to return to dust as it was, and the soul was to 
return to God who gave it. 

All the descendants of Adam seem to have 
inherited in some mysterious and inexplicable 
manner the taint of his sin. -To what extent and 
in what way does not signify here. But as the 
result of the taint thus inherited the quality of 
mortality is inherited too. It seems plain that 
Adam could not give to his posterity the purity 
and immortality which he had lost himself. But 
the mortality of the race is made by the Apostle 
to result not so much perhaps from inheritance of 
any sinful taint from Adam, as from the sins which 
men themselves commit; “And so death passed 
upon all men, for that all have sinned.” 

What might have been the difference if none had 
sinned beyond Adam, can only be matter of specu- 
lation. But we can readily imagine that if such 
had been the case, men would have lived to a 
great old age, in a state of happiness little less ~ 
than that of Eden, and then would have died 
merely from decay. The present state of frailty, 
sickness, pain, and premature death, with all the 
heart-rendings and sorrow consequent therefrom, » 
is no work of God; except as He may be said to 
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cause it by permitting it to exist as the punishment 
of transgression of laws enacted for the good of the 
whole universe. It is really the direct or indirect 
consequence of individual, collective, and heaped- 
up transgression. There is not a sorrow ora 
death in the world which is not the result of sin— 
our own or some one else’s. The drunkard and 
debauchee are familiar examples. They die be- 
cause mortality is the portion of all since the race 
began; but they die prematurely, leaving behind 
them a legacy of shattered reputations and broken 
hearts, as the results directly of their own sins. In 
other cases sickness and premature death are the 
results of the sins of progenitors. The seeds of 
disease are sown by excess in the constitution of 
posterity, and frailty and weakness are the sorrow- 
ful harvest. ‘The sins of the fathers are in very deed 
visited upon the children to the third and fourth 
_ generations. © In other cases, again, men die by the 
sins of communities. The laws of sanitation are 
neglected. Then pestilence like an armed man 
stalks through the land, smiting down in a moment 
innocent and guilty alike. And in yet other cases 
death comes to men as the result of ambition and 
violence, their own or others. Then battle-fields 
reeking with the gore of thousands who felt no in- 
terest in the quarrel, nor had enmity one against 
another, cry out for vengeance upon the sins which 
provoked the war, and resulted in the destruction 
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of lives which otherwise had been prolonged and 
happy. 

Whichever way it is looked at, the conclusion -is 
plain, that mortality, with all its attendant degrada- 
tion, suffering, and sorrow, is the result of sin. It 
“brought death into our world, and all our woe.” 
Then we should surely abhor sin, and regard it 
with an inextinguishable and constantly deepening 
hatred. It is sin which has cursed us. It injures, 
directly or indirectly, every individual man. It _ 
closed against us heaven at the first, and bars up 
every avenue to happiness and a blissful immor- 
tality. It embitters the sweetest cup, and sows a 
harvest, which cannot but be reaped, of sorrow and 
of early doom. The dictate of the truest wisdom, 
as well as of the unalterable will of Heaven, is, 
‘Cease to do evil, learn to do well.” O that thou 
mayest have the grace, my reader, to hear and to 
obey ! 

The brighter part of the subject now presents itself 
for contemplation. Jesus Christ by His death and 
resurrection has broken the dominion of death, and 
secured for the whole race a resurrection from the 
dead. ‘He hath abolished death, and brought life 
and immortality to light by the gospel.” How is this 
true ? why does man die at all, if Jesus Christ died 
to deliver man from death? Partially because re- 
moval from this world, as already shewn, is the 
natural termination of man’s earthly career. And 
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Christ did not come into the world to frustrate God’s 
original design as to man’s removal to a higher 
sphere, but rather to facilitate the accomplishment 
of all designs for the elevation and salvation of man- 
kind. But in the retention of the method of man’s re- 
moval out of the world introduced by sin, the Divine: 
Being only acts as in many other cases. He does 
not wholly avert the consequences of transgression. 
Daily experience and observation afford illustrations 
of this. Many a man who has broken his constitu- 
tion with sin, and brought himself to the verge of 
an early tomb, repents and realizes the forgiveness 
of Heaven. But that forgiveness does not include a 
restoration of his constitution and a lengthening of 
his life, except to the extent of the relief which 
may be produced by a change from sin to purity, 
and from transgression to obedience. An entire 
recovery is no more possible, according to the 
ordinary methods of the Divine procedure, than it 
is possible for medicine to reproduce an amputated 
limb, or to restore a decayed organism, _In either 
case it would require the intervention of miraculous 
power. A miracle would be just as requisite in 
order to avert death from mankind at large, or 
from believers in Jesus in particular. Mortality 
is part of the nature inherited from Adam, and is 
now the law of nature. The mission of Jesus 
Christ was not to alter the law of nature, but to 
make it subservient to the higher ends of human 
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salvation ; not to avert the death of the body by a 
miracle, but to overcome and ultimately abolish 
death by the conquest and abolishment of its 
cause—that is, sin. : 

' And in thus acting God only acts as man himself 
acts. Man permits a portion of the punishment 
of many offences to go on, though there may be 
forgiveness and the reformation of the offender. 
In a case of outraged friendship, the wrong may 
be forgiven, and the doer of it may be sincerely 
penitent; but the deceived friend will never take 
the deceiver back again to his bosom. He will 
argue, “It is true he appears to be sorry for his 
conduct, and promises amendment; but yet I 
cannot receive him to the position he once held in 
my esteem. He has betrayed my love once, and 
can never again be to me what he was before.” . 
A man breaks the law of the land ; he is sentenced 


to a long term of imprisonment; his good conduct _ 


and apparent reformation entitle him to a ticket-of- 
leave ; but that ticket involves the necessity of his 
periodically reporting himself to the authorities, 
and subjects him also to police surveillance. He 
may writhe under the stigma, and sometimes it 
may stand in the way of his advancement; but it 
is part of the punishment of his offence, which 
society for its own protection does not choose to 
remit. 

These cases are not offered as analogous to the 
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case before us, but simply as illustrations of the 
principle that God may permit a portion of the 
punishment of sin to be suffered, notwithstanding 
the sacrifice of Christ and the reformation of the 
offender, with his consequent forgiveness. 

The grand truth of all is, that though man dies 
a death more or less natural, he is not to remain 
for ever under the dominion of death. This is 
the soul of the declaration, “ He hath abolished 
death, and brought life and immortality to light by 
the gospel.” Under the dispensation of mercy by 
Christ Jesus, it comes to this, that the change 
which would have passed upon Adam had he 
remained sinless, and which did pass upon Enoch 
and Elijah—the change in a moment from a 
natural body into a spiritual body—now passes 
upon man by his passage through the grave. For 
out of the body which is sown in weakness, COr- 
ruption, and dishonour, there shall be raised a 
body of power, incorruption, and glory. They 
who are less favoured than the saints of old, in 
that they have to pass through death to immor- 
tality, shall yet at length be equal with them in the 
possession of the “body of the resurrection ’—a 
spiritual body, glorious even as the body of the 
Lord. Death shall then be swallowed up in 
victory. 

In the meantime, while the body suffers the 
process of purification, the spirit of the believer in 
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Jesus is happy with God; for not only is life—the 
renewed resurrection life of the body—brought to 
light, but immortality—the undying life of the soul 
—is also brought to light by the Gospel. Death 
does not affect the soul, except to set it free from 
the trammels of mortality; and when death has 
broken the loving link which has bound body and 
soul together for so long, the soul plumes its wings 
for its celestial flight, and neither rests nor tires 
until it finds itself “for ever with the Lord.” Not 
that fu/ness of bliss is even then its portion. That 
cannot be till the morning of the resurrection. 
Then the widowed spirit shall reanimate its body, 
purified and fitted for its habitation, and they 
together, henceforth one for ever, shall delight in 
the overflowing of an eternal joy :— 


“* Arrayed in glorious grace 
Shall these vile bodies shine ; 

And every shape and every face 
Be heavenly and divine. 


These lively hopes we owe 
To Jesus’ dying love ; 

We would adore His grace below, 
And sing His power above.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


CONCERNING THE STATE OF THE DEAD. 


«Non est ullus ulli locus medius, ut possit esse nisi cum 
diaboio qui non est cum Christo.” 

(There is no medium place ; he must needs be in hell with 
the devil, that is not in heaven with Christ.) —AUGUSTINE. 


Wue_reE are the dead? The question has always 
had a peculiar fascination for mankind. The soul 
leaves the body, but the precise mode and moment 
are unknown. Does it hover near the place of 
decease, or does it depart to its final home at 
once? Is the soul conscious, or does it, too, sleep 
the sleep of death? Or does it drop into a state of 
unconsciousness, from which nothing can wake it 
but the crack of doom? Questions, all of them, for 
which men have in vain sought answer in natural 
religion. But Christianity steps in and gives the 
answer, according to the words of Montgomery— 


‘¢ Where are the dead? In heaven or hell 
Their disembodied spirits dwell.” 


This is in consonance with the highest reason. 
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It is reasonable to suppose that, according to the 
life here, so will be the lot hereafter. Many 
evidences shew that this is a state of probation ; 
and the conclusion has in its favour the highest 
degree of certainty from the word of God, that 
when this state of probation is over, happiness or 
misery will be awarded to mankind according to 
their deeds. But here superstition creeps in, not 
certainly all at once. The quotation at the head 
of this chapter shews that Augustine was sound 
upon the subject; and yet the germs of it are to 
be found in the writings of the Fathers. They 
undoubtedly speak of the efficacy of prayers for 
the dead; and they mention a Zmdus in which, as 
they supposed, the souls of the dead were held ; 
those who lived as just men before Christ dwelling 
in the Zimbus patrum, while children who died 
without the possibility of faith dwell in that portion 
called the Zmbus infantium, It is not wonderful 


that out of such notions the Romish dogma of _ 


purgatory should be generated. But yet so reluctant 
has the Church been to receive error, and so slowly ~ 
has superstition grown, that it was not till the 
twelfth century that the notion of purgatory was 
received as a formal doctrine of the Church; and 
again, not until the sixteenth century that the 
doctrine was raised to the dignity of a dogma 
which must be believed on pain of everlasting 
damnation, 
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It is said to be based upon the word of God ; 
but the evidence is so scanty as to be contemptible. 
The passages which are taken to prove it (Matt. xu. 
323.1 Cor. iii. 11—15 ; xv. 29) bear legitimately no 
such construction. They were only used by the 
Fathers to fit the notions they had imbibed from 
heathendom, or evolved trom their philosophic 
speculations. 

The principal passage quoted in support of this 
doctrine of purgatory is that contained in 1 Pet. tii. 
18, 20, in which the apostle says, concerning Christ, 
“ Being put to death in the flesh, but quickened by 
the Spirit: by which also He went and preached 
unto the spirits in prison, which sometime were 
disobedient, when once the long-suffering of God 
waited, in the days of Noah, while the ark was a 
preparing, wherein few, that is, eight souls, were 
saved by water.” It is needless to say that the 
controversy upon this passage is endless. But in 
any discussion upon it our appeal must be to the 
Scriptures, and to their simple and unstrained 
meaning. The traditions of the Church, and the 
opinions of the Fathers are alike out of court as 
standards of authority. The Scripture, and that 
alone, is the infallible guide. 

The Anglican Church, and the Roman and 
Greek Churches, all teach that the passage means 
that between His death and resurrection Christ 
-“ descended into hell,” hell being regarded either 
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as purgatory or the abode of the lost. This is 
what is taught in the creed called the “ Apostles’” ; 
though there is this to be said concerning that 
famous creed, that the apostles probably never, 
even saw it or heard of it. The evidence goes to 
prove that it was not made until the fourth century, 
and then probably in connection with the Arian 
controversy. The most ancient record of it is in 
Ruffinus, who flourished at the end of that century. 
It is yet further probable that that particular article 
of the creed, Descendit in inferna, was interpolated 
at a still later date, and was first used by the 
Church of Acquileia. The immediate successors 
of the apostles were evidently innocent of any such 
idea as the “ descent into hell.” 

Irrespective, however, of the existence or other- 
wise of any such traditions, the question is as to 
the Scriptural authority of the dogma. We don’t 
hesitate to say that when the plain and unsophis- 
ticated meaning o Scripture is understood, there. 
will be found no basis for this particular article 
of the creed. It seems to contradict other and 
explicit declarations of Scripture. We may lay it 
down as a principle of all true interpretation, “that 
no isolated passage of Scripture, of doubtful or 
obscure meaning, must be permitted to aiter or 
divert the meaning of plain and repeated declara- 
tions concerning any doctrine of revelation.” ‘That - 
there are distinct passages of Scripture proving that 
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_ there is no purgatory, or any intermediate state of 
the dead whatever between heaven on the’.one 
hand, and hell on the other, is undeniable. The 
parable of the rich man and Lazarus is a case in 
point. The teaching of this parable is plainly to 
the effect that immediately the rich man died he 
lift up his eyes, being in torment ; and that just as 
immediately, Lazarus was carried by angels into 
Abraham's bosom. That the latter was to the Jew 
the highest conception of heaven is well known. 
So that to make the antithesis complete, the former — 
must be intended to represent the real and veri- 
table hell of the universe. There is evidently no 
foundation for the idea of a purgatory here. When 
Stephen was about to die, he said, seeing the Lord 
Jesus standing on the right hand of God, “Lord ~ 
Jesus, receive my spirit.” There is much mystery 
about this representation ; but the teaching as to 
the non-existence of a purgatory is plain. Stephen 
commended his soul direct into the hands of Jesus, 
and Jesus stood upon the nght hand of God. 
These are surely the conditions of the highest 
heaven. The Apostle Paul said (2 Cor. v. 8), 
“We are confident, I say, and willing rather to be 
absent from the body, and to be present with the 
Lord ;” and again (Phil. i. 23), “I am in a strait 
betwixt two, having a desire to depart, and be with 
Christ, which is far better.” These passages are 
as clear as the day in favour of the immediate glo- 
8 
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rification of the righteous, and by inference of the 
immediate condemnation of the ungodly. 

If, then, there be no purgatory, it is obvious that 
Christ could not go there. Where, then, did the 
soul of Christ go to when He died? To hell! 
says the creed, whatever that may mean, when it © 
evidently cannot mean purgatory. The passage in 
Ps. xvi. 10 appears to support the opinion. “ For 
Thou wilt not leave my soul in hell; neither wilt 
Thou suffer Thine holy one to see corruption.” 
But here again it depends upon the meaning which 
is attached to the word “hell.’”’ The word in the 
original, translated “hell,” is the Hebrew “Sheol,” 
answering precisely to the Greek ‘“ Hades,” the 
place or state of disembodied spirits, without 
reference either to the felicity enjoyed or the misery 
endured by them. The effect of the passage 
understood in this the plain sense, is simply that 
Christ rejoices that His soul was not permitted to 
remain in.a disembodied condition, and that His 
body was not left to corruption, by reason: of the 
prolonged absence of His soul. 

But if the soul of the Saviour went neither to 
“hell’’ understood in the.sense of the place of lost 
souls, nor yet to purgatory, whither did it go? 
We submit that the soul of Christ went to heaven 
during the time between His death and resurrection. 
©ur opinion is founded on the promise of the 
Saviour to the penitent thief, “ To-day shalt thou be 
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with me in paradise.” The word “ paradise ” is only 
used three times in the New Testament. In two of 
these cases it manifestly means the abode of God, 
and the place of everlasting happiness. | What 
reason can there be to suppose that it does not mean 
the same in the case before us? And especially 
as there are no qualifying circumstances which 
would modify or alter the meaning. The two cases 
spoken of are these. In 2 Cor. xii. 2, Paul says, 
“T knewa man in Christ about fourteen years ago; 
such an one caught up to the third heaven.” In 
the fourth verse he says “ How that he was caught 
up into paradise, and heard unspeakable words,” 
etc. The idea in the second verse is eminently 
Jewish, for they regarded the third heaven as the 
heaven of God, the highest heaven. The Apostle 
uses the words “third heaven” and “ paradise ”’ 
interchangeably, evidently meaning the same. by 
“paradise” as he means by the “third heaven.” 
The other case is that in the book of Revelation. In 
the twenty-second chapter it is said, “And he shewed 
me a pure river of water of life, clear as crystal, pro- 
ceeding out of the throne of Gcd and of the Lamb. 
In the midst of the street of it, and on either side © 
of the river, was there the ¢vee of life.” So that the 
“tree of life” was before the ‘‘ throne of God and 
of the Lamb,” and in the midst and on either side 
of the river of life. In the second chapter of the 
same book, verse 7, the Lord Jesus is represented 
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as saying, “To him that overcometh will I give to 
eat of the zvee of life, which is in the midst of the 
paradise of God.” tis evident therefore, in this 
case too, that the “paradise of God” is identical . 
with the place where the “throne of God and of 
the Lamb” is. Indisputably this must be the high- 
est heaven. ‘The position is therefore proved as 
demonstrably as it is possible to prove it where no 
positive declaration exists, that when Jesus said, 
“To-day shalt thou be with me in paradise,” He 
intended to assure the dying penitent that that 
very day he should enter into the bliss of heaven. 
It is true that there seems to be a difficulty 
about this interpretation of the Saviour’s utterance 
upon the cross, connecting itself with what He said 
to Mary Magdalene after His resurrection (John xx. 
17): ‘*Touch me not; for I am not yet ascended 
to my Father.” But it is apparent that if the 
Saviour meant what the words actually seem to 
say, it was true. It was His Jody she was about 
to touch, and the contention is that it was His 
soul which had ascended to heaven, not His body. 
That had remained in the grave, and was now 
manifest for the first time to Mary Magdalene. 
But if this be not thought to be sufficient to account 
for the statement, “I am not yet ascended to my 
Father,” it is probable that all the Lord Jesus 
meant by the expression was, ‘‘I am not yet about 
to ascend.” , Just as in familiar language He might 
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say, ‘‘ Touch me not now; for I am not gone yet, 
and there will still be plenty of opportunities for 
communion before I go: but now go at once and 
tell my brethren, I ascend unto my Father and 
your Father, to my God and your God.” 

But supposing that Christ ‘descended into hell,” 
considered as the abode of lost souls, what did 
He go there for? According to this interpretation 
of Peter, it was “to preach.” What, to the damned? 
No scripture teaches that, or gives the slightest 
colour to any such supposition. Rather the con- 
trary; for while the rich man in the parable wanted 
some one to go to earth to preach to his brethren, 
he evidently did not expect any preacher to come 
to hell. If, however, the term “hell” be taken to 
‘mean purgatory, what did He go there for? To 
preach to the spirits of the Antediluvians, Peter 
seems to say. But why to them alone? Were 
there not other souls who needed the good offices 
of the Saviour, as well as those who were disobe- 
dient, or “ unbelievers,” as the word azrevOjoact 
is more properly rendered, in the days of Noah? 
And further, of what service would preaching 
alone be to such unhappy souls? It looks to 
us more like an aggravation of their woe than an 
alleviation of it. To ease the difficulty, men have 
gone further, and have supposed that Christ not 
only “preached to the spirits in prison,” but that 
in the might of His newly made atonement He 
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rescued some purgatorial souls, and carried them 
away with Him to glory as the first trophies of His 
victorious redemption. The imagination is cer- 
tainly not without some colour of probability, if the 
interpretation put upon the passage be correct. 
But, as is the case with all other human imagina- 
tions, men, striving to be wise above what is 
written, have degenerated into absurdity. They 
have gone on to suppose that what Christ was said 
to have done, had also been done by His apostles. 
Clement of Alexandria believed and taught this: 
that as the disciples followed the example of Christ 
while they lived, they also followed His example 
when they died, and therefore went and “preached 
to those Gentiles that were for salvation,” rescuing 
some from their thraldom, and carrying them with 
them to heaven. 

What the passage does mean seems to be suffi- 
ciently clear. There are three things in it. That 
Christ, by the same Spirit by which He was raised 
from the dead, preached to the Antediluvians while 
the ark was preparing ; that the long-suffering of 
God, whose example in this respect Christians were 
to imitate in the trials they had to endure, waited 
a hundred and twenty years for their repentance 5 
and that as the result of their impenitent disobe- 
dience or unbelief, they are now shut up in prison 


(év pvAaKh), or kept in durance until the judgment 
of the great day. 
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The grammatical construction of the passage 
proves this. There is no ground in it for saying 
that Christ preached to spirits after His death. 
The connection seems to be wholly accidental. 
The apostle is speaking of Christ being put to 
death in the flesh for our sins, and quickened by 
the Spirit, that He might bring us_to God, which 
agrees with the saying of Paul (Rom. iv. 25), “Who 
was delivered for our offences, and was raised again 
for our justification.” The antitheses are plain. 
In the one case, “ being put to death”’ is opposed 
to “being quickened;” and in the other case, 
“in the flesh” is opposed to “ by the Spirit,” or 
the Divine nature which dwelt in Him. Then to 
the latter of these is attached another thought, 
without any reference whatever to the connection, 
as is often the case in Peter’s epistles, “(in which 
. Spirit He went and preached to the spirits in prison.” 
Further, the word zopev@els, meaning “ going ” 
or “having gone,” has no proper force in the 
otiginal, and should not therefore have a place 
in our translation, it being only an idiomatic way 
of saying “he preached,” examples of which in 
the New Testament are innumerable; while the 
expression é€v dvaxf means either that they 
were in prison, that is, spiritual bondage, when the 
Spirit of Christ preached to them in the days of 
Noah, or that they were in bondage then, at the 
time when Peter wrote. 
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_ The design of the apostle proves our position. 
It is not apparent at first sight, but we think we can 
trace it. ‘It looks like an arbitrary thrusting in of 
a doctrine unlike any other in the Scripture. It is 
not so really. In this Epistle he is stirring up the 
Christians to patience under their manifold trials. 
He does this by reference to the example of Christ 
in suffering and in long-suffering. Then, as an 
illustration of the latter, the case of the Antedilu- 
vians is introduced, as though the apostle had 

-said, ‘‘ Ye are called to suffer persecution ; bear it 
patiently and long-sufferingly, remembering the 
example of your Lord, who suffered persecution 
and death for sins not His own, and whose long- 
suffering while the ark was being built by Noah 
was manifest, in that, though they heeded not the 
voice of the Spirit by which He preached to their 
imprisoned souls, He yet spared them for a hun- 
dred and twenty years. Arm yourselves likewise 
with the same mind.” 

The teaching of the Scripture with relation to 
the future is plain and broad. There is no inter- 
mediate state between heaven and hell. The 
Catholic doctrine of “ venial sins” which require 
purgatorial fires to chase them from the soul, is 
dishonouring to the atonement effected for our 
salvation by Jesus Christ. If His blood cannot 
purify men from so-called ‘‘venial” sins, it can do 
nothing.. But if His blood can make the foulest 
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clean, then it can remove the lightest stain of sin. 
The atonement of Jesus is sufficient for all human 
need. Resting upon that by simple faith, there 
is now therefore no condemnation. The plain 
teaching of Scripture is eminently reasonable. As 
the tree falls, so it lies. As death leaves us, so 
judgment finds us. He that is holy is holy still ; 
he that is filthy is filthy still) The portions of the 
future are decided by the leanings and inclinations 
of the present. What a man sows, that does he 
also reap; and the harvest is reaped at death, 
immediate and for ever. 

We submit that there’is nothing in the Scriptural 
representation of a fixed spiritual and eternal con- 
dition immediately upon death, which is not in 
accordance with the highest reason; and we 
earnestly press it upon those who may read these 
words, that with all diligence, trusting in the death 
of the Saviour, they seek to make their calling and 
their election sure. 


a 


CHAPTER IX. 
CONCERNING THE DEVIL. 


“Here we may reign secure : and in my choice 
To reign is worth ambition, though in hell; 
Better to reign in hell, than serve in heaven.” 
MILTON. 


No superstitions have obtained a greater hold 
upon the imagination of mankind than those con- 
nected with the devil. He has been at once the 
terror of childhood and the bane of age. No evil 
has been done in the world which has not been 
ascribed to him, and no penalties can be conceived 
which are not too good for him. The pulpit, has 
held him up as a scare to men, and then has hurled 
at him its flaming maledictions, In fact, with many 
preachers still, the devil is a stock-subject ; and one 
may almost imagine them saying to the onward 
advance of human thought and enquiry, “Oh; 
please do not take away my devil.” 

We are not about to deprive the world of its 
devil. Unfortunately, it seems to be but too true, 
according to the Scriptures, that there is a devil, 
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areal, true, personal devil. His nature shews his 
personality ; he was an angel, pictured by Milton 
as 


. 
. 





—— the chief of many throned powers, 
Who led the embattled seraphim to war 
Under his conduct, and in dreadful deeds, 
Fearless, endangered heaven’s perpetual King, 
_ And put to proof His high supremacy.” 


The attributes of his character,—power, knowledge, 
and subtlety, as well as at least the one personal 
feeling of pride or ambition,—all shew his real and 
true personality. And when personal actions are 
ascribed to him, the evidence is complete. He is 
no mere influence or principle of evil, who was the 
‘author of the fall, who tempted Christ, who per- 
verts the Scriptures, who opposes the work of God, 
and in general proves himself to be the adversary 
of both God and man. 

As to the number of the devils, there are doubt- 
less many. One writer of monkish days counts 
them up to the trifling figure of seven millions 

_four hundred and five thousand nine hundred and 
twenty-six. How he obtained so exact a census 
he does not say. There is no precise information 
in the Bible as to their number, but they are suffi- 
ciently numerous to form the kingdom of darkness, 
and to be ruled over by the prince of darkness. 

A question of sufficient importance suggests 
itself here. Where are these multitudes of devils 
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now? Once they were permitted to walk the 
earth, and take up their abode in human bodies. 
An intelligent and ingenious writer* suggests that 
for punishment they were originally condemned to 
remain disembodied spirits. Hence their anxiety 
to find an abode in mankind, which was sometimes 
so great that seven possessed Mary Magdalene, 
and a legion found a home in the Gadarene 
demoniac. When commanded by the Saviour to 
come out of the latter, they besought Him that 
they might take up their abode in the swine, pre- 
ferring even such a bodily residence to their 
disembodied condition. But where are these mul- 
titudes of devils now? There is evidently no such - 
disease amongst mankind as the devil-possession 
of the times of the Saviour and His apostles. It is 
also suggestive that never after the Acts of the 
Apostles, except in the book of the Revelation, in 
connection with the mystic pouring out of the sixth 
vial of the angel, are devils spoken of as having 
anything to do with human concerns. The refer- 
ences are always to ome individual devil. What is 
the reason of this? Why should the multiplicity of 
devils and their possession of mankind drop out so 
completely from the writings of inspiration? It is 
suggested by way of answer, that the mission of the 
Saviour and His immediate disciples had been so 
successful as to rid the world of the demon-night- 


* Robinson of Cambridge. 
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mare, under which it had wtithed in agony for cen- 
turies, and to drive back to their native domain the 
spirits of evil, who, profiting by the fall, had entered 
in wherever there was an open door. Jesus had said 
to His seventy disciples, when they returned from 
their mission, and rejoicingly acknowledged that . 
even the devils were subject unto their word, 
‘TI saw Satan like lightning fall from heaven ,;” 
thus without doubt describing the fall of his king- 
dom, and the breaking up of his paramount 
influence over mankind. Of this entire dissolution 
of the kingdom of darkness, the repulse of Satanic 
spirits was the first part. This was gradually, though 
quickly completed. It may therefore be assumed 
that the old superstition as to man’s being beset 
by 
“‘Legions of dire malicious fiends 
And spirits enthroned on high,” 


who sit at his ear whispering disloyalty to God, 
or surround his path tempting him to uncleanness 
and sin, or even take possession of his soul and 
body, using them for their own purposes of rebel- 
lion, while the consequences fall upon the doomed 
soul of the possessed, are without foundation in the 
later inspired communications to the churches. 
And they may be dismissed from the thoughts as 
unkindly delusions which have only served to hold 
the minds of men in bondage. 

It is true that there are some passages which, 
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although they do not distinctly assert that devils 
are continually about us, have always been taken 
' to mean this. The famous passage in Paul’s 
Epistle to the Ephesians (vi. 12) is the principal 
case in point. There the Apostle says, “We 
wrestle not against flesh and blood, but against — 
principalities, against powers, against the rulers of 
the darkness of this world, against spiritual wicked- 
ness in high places.” But we are at a loss to 
comprehend why the references in the passage 
should be taken to signify powers and influences 
of a supernatural or fiendish character. There is 
nothing in the original which tends in that 
direction. Apxds, though translated “ principa- 
lities,” simply means rulers, chief men, magistrates. 
E€ovoia ordinarily means ability, power, efficiency ; 
while in the case before us, being pluralized, it 
probably intends authorities or potentates. The 
other expressions may easily be understood as re- 
ferring to the leaders of the opposition against the 
_ Christian religion, such as priests, heathen and 
Jewish, philosophers and rabbis, those who were 
interested in the maintenance of existing systems, 
and those who, from sheer love of iniquity, set 
themselves to hinder the triumphant course of the 
purifying Gospel of the Son of God. Wrestling 
with them, the Christian struggle was not carnal, 
like that where man was simply pitted against man, 
and where they met on nearly equal conditions. 
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Led on by the devil, who is specifically alluded to’ 
in the previous verse, and under whose influence 

such men permitted themselves to come, these foes 

of Christ and Christendom exerted themselves 

against the ‘‘faith.” They could only be met by 

truth, righteousness, peacefulness, faith, the courage 

inspired by a realized salvation, the word of God, 

and prayer. That Christians should clothe them- 

selves with this divine panoply is the exhortation of 
the Apostle. Understood in this sense the whole 

passage is harmonized to agree with the actual cir- 

cumstances of opposition and persecution which 

fell to the lot of the Apostle and the Churches, 

and also with the silence of the later portions of 
the New Testament and the teachings of experi- 

ence, with relation to the existence in this world of 
multiplied supernatural agencies of evil. 

But if we have nothing now to do with a mul- 
titude of devils, it is undeniable that we have to 
do with one—the devil. We need scarcely enter 
into any discussion as to the form, personal appear- 
ance, and actions of the devil. And yet it is in- 
structive to review the hideous thoughts concerning 
him, which have exercised dominion over the 
minds of men in past generations. The monks of 
the middle ages are responsible mostly for this. In 
trying to make him terrible, they only succeeded in 
making him horribly grotesque. They depicted him 
like a satyr, with head ill-shaped and hairy, fur- 
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nished with horns and flaming eyes, and teeth like 
those of a wolf. His body was round-shouldered 
and flat-chested, and a furnace burning with brim- 
stone occupied the cavity of the bowels. His legs, 
goat-shaped, were finished off with cloven hoofs, 
while his backbone was prolonged ad /zbztum, so as 
to make an enormous tail, which ended in a fear- 
ful spike. To complete the portrait, he was de- 
picted brandishing a pitchfork on which he stuck 
-the unhappy souls he carried to hell, and with 
which he thrust them down into the flames when 
he got them there. His tricks, too, were of the 
meanest and most despicable character. He trip- 
ped up mortals with his tail, swore like a trooper, 
and cheated like an area-sneak. Of course he was 
many a time punished for such audacious doings. 
St. Dunstan caught him by the nose with red-hot 
pincers, and held him till 


«© The rocks and distant hills 
Resounded with his cries.” 


Some of the saints spat in his face, or chopped off 
pieces of his tail. The people of course were always 
highly delighted when some doughty champion of 
Christendom played some more than ordinarily 
courageous trick with the old gentleman, or 
thrashed him more severely than usual. 

How contemptible is all this solemn trifling when 
compared with the Scriptural account of the devil, 
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—an impersonation of whom is never attempted, 
but who is sublimely represented as “the accuser,” 
and the “tempter,” the “enemy” of God and man. 

Af the grand spirit of evil called “the devil” is to 
be represented to man’s imagination, better by far 
take Milton’s magnificent conception :— 
““ He, above all the rest 
In shape and gesture proudly eminent, 
Stood like a tower: his form had not yet lost 
All its original brightness, nor appeared 
Less than archangel ruined. 


But his face 
Deep scars of thunder had intrenched, and care 
Sat on his faded cheek, but under brows 
Of dauntless courage, and considerate pride, 
Waiting revenge ; cruel his eye, but cast 
Signs of remorse and passion, to behold 
The fellows of his crime, the followers rather, 
(Far other once beheld in bliss,) condemned “ 
For ever now to have their lot in pain.” 


The relation of this great fallen spirit to our race 
is mainly that of tempter. The popular idea is 
that he is tempting always, and that no one is free 
a moment from his wiles. ‘hat he is present with 
us always and everywhere, and is continually exert- 
ing a baneful influence over the souls of men. 
Surely such an idea is neither sanctioned by reason 
nor by the word of God. To believe it requires 
the admission at least of omnipresence on the part of 
the devil, We may be, and undoubtedly is, a mighty 
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spirit, and one perhaps with vaster capabilities than 
we can conceive. But that he is here and there 
and everywhere, tempting mortals continuously, and 
harassing them with his Satanic wiles, cannot be™ 
allowed by any Christian man, when he sees the 
consequences of such an admission. It would be 
to make him into a god at once. 

The Scriptures are, however, very distinct upon 
the matter. He is never represented otherwise 
than being subject to the same conditions of 
locality as any other created being. The account 
he gives of himself in the book of Job is that he 
came into the presence of the Lord “ from going to 
and fro in the earth, and from walking up and 
down in it.” The apostle likens him to a “roaring 
lion, who walketh about seeking whom he may 
devour.” In numerous other passages he is spoken 
of as “coming” and “going.” This is sufficient 
proof that he has not the attribute of ubiquity, and 
conveys this surpassing comfort to the Christian 
soul, that while the “ Captain of our salvation,” by 
reason of His divine nature, is with us always, even ~ 
unto the end of the world, with all His strength- ~ 
ening grace and the multiplied delights of His 
love; there are times and seasons when the adver- 
sary must necessarily leave us to the undisturbed 
enjoyment of the pleasures of fellowship with the 
Redeemer. 

This leads on to yet another thought. If Satan’s 
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presence with us is necessarily limited by the con- 
ditions of all created beings, then it may be 
supposed that his temptations are not constant, 
and perhaps not even frequent. Most of the 
passages of Scripture which concern the matter 
speak as though the temptations of the wicked one 
were more than ordinary occurrences in any human 
life; that, in fact, they were circumstances of sur- 
passing import, calling for the exercise of continual 
watchfulness, lest they should take men unawares, 
and for the heartiest thanksgiving when their force 
was successfully resisted. The case of Peter is a 
proof in point. The Lord said to him, “Simon, 
Simon, behold, Satan hath desired to have you, that 
he may sift you as wheat; but I have prayed for 
thee, that thy faith fail not.” Here it is evident 
that the temptation to which Peter was to be 
subjected was a more than ordinary trial of his 
faith, that it stood comparatively alone, and that it 
must have been a matter of the highest moment 
which should cause the Lord to pray that His 
disciple should be able to stand the test. Paul 
says to the Ephesians (vi. 13), “‘ Wherefore take 
unto you the whole armour of God, that ye may be 
able to stand in the evi/ day, and having done all, 
to stand.” This exhortation plainly shews that 
every day is not an “evil day,” but that there may 
come to every man az evil day, when, unless he be 
clothed with all the “ panoply divine,” he may fall 
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beneath the impetuous onslaught of the devil. And 
when the apostle says (James iv. 7), “ Resist the 
devil, and he will flee from you,” it must be to 
shew that just as after a battle the bleeding and 
harassed troops find rest through victory, so there 
will be rest to the soul which is troubled with the 
temptations of Satan, if manfully and with earnest 
reliance upon the help of the Saviour it resist the 
advance of the spiritual foe. 

It may from all this be concluded that the 
temptations of the devil are more like crases in 
men’s lives, than the mere ordinary events of every 
day life. They do not come always, nor every 
day ; but when they do come, they are fraught with 
issues of the utmost importance, involving life and 
death, usefulness and worthlessness, honour and’ 
shame, to the soul of the individual, or those with 
whom he has to do. 

As far as we are able to ascertain, the Lord 
Jesus Christ Himself was only twice subject to the 
temptations of Satan. At first, when He com- 
menced His public ministry ; and at the last, when 
He was about to give up His life a ransom for all. 
The first temptation was a grand crisis in the his- 
tory of the Redeemer. One can almost imagine 
that the intelligent universe of God, knowing the 
conflict which was taking place between the arch- 
destroyer and the Arch-Redeemer, waited in anxious 
suspense for the result. If He shall overcome, the ~ 
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salvation of the world is as good as accomplished ; 
if He shall fail—the calamity refuses to express 
itself in words. But the second Adam triumphantly 
vindicated the Father’s choice, and rose beyond 
the height of the grand necessity. Then the devil 
having left Him, angels came and ministered unto 
Him. Concerning the second temptation we are 
not so clear. What it was, and to what it related, 
we do not know. All the record we have of it is 
(John xiv. 30), “ The prince of this world cometh, 
and hath nothing in me.” We are aware that some 
have thought the words to have no reference to 
any temptation, but we are at a loss to explain 
them otherwise. Probably they refer to the last 
struggle before His death. Possibly the agony of 
blood-sweating may have been the dire result of 
the conflict; and as three times He prayed the 
same prayer, answering to the threefold nature of 
the first temptation, we may suppose that the sug- 
gestion was that the Saviour should take the matter 
into His own hands, and deliver Himself from His 
impending doom. But grandly He overcame 
again, and with garments rolled in blood, telling 
of victory already achieved, went on from con- 
quering to conquer, till Satan, death, and sin, had 
all been vanquished, and the prey was delivered 
from the mouth of the enemy. 

Other temptations, a record of which has come 
down to us, seem to strengthen our argument that 
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the assaults of Satan are really crises in our human 
life. The series of which Job was the victim was 
but one prolonged crisis from which he came forth 
almost unscathed. Judas Iscariot failed when his 
great trial came; for Satan found an open door 
when he came to him, and entering into the man 
he used him as he listed. So it was the case with 
Ananias and Sapphira, and their miserable death 
was a less real evil than their failure to resist the - 
devil. 

Does not the experience of our human life bear 
out the idea which is here insisted on, that mainly 
Satan has only to do with us in certain great crises 
of our lives? We are inclined to believe that in 
every life there are instances plain and distinct 
where Satanic influence either sought to lure the 
soul into forbidden paths, or to prevent its fol- 
lowing out the way of holiness ; instances, too, 
which are easily distinguishable from the multiplied 
allurements of the world, and from the temptations 
of the flesh. Some, in tracing out their past life, 
can put their finger upon some particular spot, and 
say, “It was here that I resolved to resist the 
enticements of the devil.” Their way since has 
proved the words of Peter to be true, “ Resist the 
devil, and he will flee from you.” While others 
sadly say, ‘‘ Yes, it was here that I fell, and since 
I have found no place of repentance, though I 
have sought it carefully and with tears.” 
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The question of course will rise, How is it that 
men sin, if the influence of Satan is only occasional, 
as has been shewn? We answer that mainly it is 
not the devil’s fault if men sin. Let us give even 
the devil his due. He may come to us in the 
crisis of our life, and may even leave some snare 
behind ; or he may come in the night and sow 
tares which may afterwards spring forth. But 
ordinarily men sin because of the corrupt heart 
that is within them, and because there is an affinity 
between their passions and the objects of tempta- 
tion which surround them. The root of the matter 
is in ourselves. “‘ Every man is tempted, when he 
is drawn away of his own lust, and enticed. Then 
when lust hath conceived, it bringing forth sin : and 
sin, when it is finished, bringeth forth death.” 

It is therefore advice of no mean importance— 
Watch over thyself and the risings of desire in thy 
soul. Govern thy thoughts with all diligence ; for 
according to them will be the issues of thy life. 
Repress lust, anger, sensualism, and avarice in thy 
heart. Then, having a well-ordered mental and 
spiritual life, thou shalt be able to resist all the fiery 
darts of the wicked, and to stand against the wiles 
of the devil. Having conquered thyself, there is no 
foe, either devil from the bottomless pit, or devil 
in the form of tempting man, who shall cause thee 
vilely to cast away thy shield, or who shall be able 
to stand against the stroke of thy triumphant sword. 


CHAPTER X. 


CONCERNING HELL, 


“*Tt is full knowledge of the truth, 
When truth resisted long is sworn our foe, 
And calls eternity to do her right.” —Youne. 


THE existence of a state and place of punishment 
for the ungodly, is one of the clearest revelations 
of the Scriptures. It is indeed the natural anti- 
thesis of heaven, the state and place of reward and 
happiness for the righteous. This therefore cannot 
be considered as one of the superstitions of the 
Church, as many men would have us believe. With 
the Bible before us we cannot doubt that hell does 
actually exist. And that it is not only a state, but 
also a place, appears to be certain from the phrase- 
ology used. Though intensely figurative, it yet 
plainly conveys the idea of the actual localization 
of the place of torment. It is not a fire bursting 
forth from within a sinner merely. Itis a “furnace. 
of fire,” “a lake of fire ;” they are ‘cast into it,” 
‘turned into it,” ‘tormented in it.” It is a con- 
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dition of misery external to themselves, existing in 
some sphere of the universe, probably at the very 
antipodes of heaven. : 

But in connection with this subject, awfully 
solemn as it is in any aspect, some of the most 
terrible superstitions have grown up. Even the 
strongest minds have been captivated, and held in 
a dreadful bondage by them. The ancient Jews 
most likely believed what their Rabbis have since 
taught, that there are three kinds of punishment in 
hell—heat, cold, and the perturbation of the soul— 
the intensity of the punishment being increased 
by the change of its character, the victim being 
plunged at one time into scorching flames, and at 
another into freezing cold. The only Scriptural 
warrant for such a theory even in the Old Testament 
appears to be a passage in the Vulgate (Job xxiv. 
19), which that version alone renders: “ Let him 
pass to excessive heat from waters of snow.” 
Milton, notwithstanding his wonted sagacity, went 
beyond the most awful revelations of the Scriptures, 
following these fables, when he wrote— 


“« Beyond this flood a frozen continent 
Lies dark and wild, beat with perpetual storms 
Of whirlwind and dire hail. 
Thither by harpy-footed furies haled, 
At certain revolutions all the damned 
Are brought, and feel by turns the bitter change 
Of fierce extremes, extremes by change more fierce, 
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From beds of raging fire to starve in ice 
Their soft ethereal warmth, and there to pine, 
Immovable, infixed, and frozen round 
Periods of time, thence hurried back to fire.” 


And Shakespeare, too, depicts the once-pampered 
spirit “bathing in fiery floods or residing in thrill- 
ing regions of thick-ribbed ice.” Thé Roman 
Catholic Church, however, has gone to the greatest 
extreme of gross materialism in the depiction of the 
abode and misery of the lost. According to it the 
“Jake of fire’? burns with real elemental fire, its 
fluid waves roll over the damned eternally, each 
ebb and flow causing unutterable tortures ; burning, 
yet never consuming ; wasting, yet never destroying. 
A conception which is followed by Pollok : 


“* Wide was the place, 
And deep as wide, and ruinous as deep. 
Beneath I saw a lake of burning fire, 
With tempest tossed perpetually ; and st‘ll 
The waves of fiery darkness ’gainst the rocks 
Of dark damnation broke, and music made 
Of melancholy sort. 
Through all that dungeon of unfading fire 
I saw most miserable beings walk, 
Burning continually, yet unconsumed ; 
For ever wasting, yet enduring still ; 
Dying perpetually, yet never dead.” 


Such revolting pictures might well horrify without 
purifying. They made orthodox Catholics itis true, 
but they only made heterodox Christians. The 
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desire to serve God in order to escape such horrors, 

_ was merely a development of an unrefined selfish- 
ness. ‘The true nobility of the divine service gave 
place to a cringing obedience, the undisguised result 
of dread. It is no wonder that multitudes of men 
turn away from a representation of religion clothed 
with such abominations in the name of an infinitely 
loving Father, with the painful feeling that if this _ 
be Christianity, then no religion under heaven can 
prove itself to be divine. 

Is there any reason to suppose that the ex- 
pressions used in the word of God concerning 
hell are to be taken as literal representations of 
the place and condition of lost souls? In answer- 
ing this question, certainly nothing can possibly be 
more out of place than dogmatism. And yet it 
seems to the writer that there are considerations 
which entirely preclude the /i#era/ interpretation of 
the Scriptural expressions. For example, when men 
die, they are as we say disembodied. Their spirits, 
stripped of the tenement in which they have dwelt 
in this world, enter into infinite space as spiritual 
existences. Possibly: they may be immediately 
clothed upon with some kind of spiritual vehicle, 
answering to that which the Apostle perhaps 
alludes to, when he speaks of “being clothed 
upon with our house which is from above.” | It is 
to be presumed that the ungodly enter into -eter- 
nity under similar conditions. . Then the question 
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comes, What influence can natural elemental fire 
have upon spirit? Plainly, flames cannot consume 
the soul, or affect it in any way. Spirit will pass 

unscathed through any ordeal of fire with which - 
we are acquainted. 

Then there is the further consideration arising 

out of the Scriptural description of the resurrection 
_body. It is spiritual and incorruptible, as opposed 

to natural and corruptible. The body of the 

Saviour, after His resurrection from the dead, is 

the grand example of what the “body of the 
resurrection” shall be. The conditions of that 

body were evidently very different from the con- 
ditions of His body before His death. After His 
resurrection His body was no longer subject to the 
natural laws which govern all corporeal things. It 
could enter a room, notwithstanding bolts and bars, 

transport itself from place to place in a very brief 
space of time, make itself invisible, transform its — 
features, and rise up superior to the laws of gravi- 
tation, as at the ascension into heaven. Ifa body 
such as this, without its glory, be supposed to be 
the “body of the resurrection” for the ungodly, it 
appears certain that fire could have no effect upon — 
it. Nor could the ordinary conditions of material 

torture be made to operate upon a body, the 

essential description of which is, that it is a 

“« spiritual body.” 

The question then presents itself, Why did Christ | 
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so continually speak of the torment of the lost as 
‘the fire which is never quenched”? His reitera- 
tion of the same figure is most remarkable, and 
certainly difficult of explanation. Yet it is pretty 
certain that Jesus must have used the term in an 
accommodating sense. The Jews no doubt believed 
in a hell of fire. Their Gehenna, alluded to in 
2 Chron. xxxili. 6, a place near Jerusalem, where 
children had formerly been cruelly sacrificed to 
Moloch, and where afterwards fires were kept con- 
tinually burning, in order to consume the refuse of 
the city, was to them the type of hell. The same 
place was known by the name Tophet, derived 
from the word signifying a drum, and referring to 
the instrument used to drown the cries of the 
unhappy victims of the idol. Christ may possibly 
have had this place in His mind when He reiterated 
the phrase, ‘where their worm dieth not, and the 
fire is not quenched,” and so have accommodated 
Himself to the prevailing belief of the people with 
relation to the nature of hell. He almost invariably 
spoke to them in their own language, suited Him- 
self to their modes of thought, expressed the truths 
He taught in. the way which they would most 
readily understand, and avoided mere niceties of 
detail, as only likely to raise fruitless questioning, 
to the turning away of attention from the main 
truth inculcated. Had he not done so in this 
case, and had He, on the contrary, conveyed the 
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idea of punishment hereafter in terms expressing 
its immaterial and spiritual character, the proba- 
bility is that the gross-minded Jews would have 
failed utterly to grasp the awful idea of everlasting 
punishment which a reference to the unquenched 
fires of the Valley of Hinnom vividly presented to 
their view. 

That fire is not wanted to make a hell is certain. 
Many a man has a hell of remorse and despair 
within him, which so entirely embitters the cup of - 
life, that he dashes it with violence away from 
him. Look at that woman on Waterloo Bridge, 


“* Mad from life’s history,” 


hurrying out of the world. She was once the pride 
of a happy home, but she fell; and now she takes 
the last long leap of desperation, impelled by the 
hell within, to fling herself, before her time, into 
the hell whose worm never dies, and whose fire is 
never quenched. We are at a loss to imagine a 
hell which can be much worse in kind than the 
one many already endure even in this life. The 
raging flame of an unalterable remorse is more to 
be dreaded than any material lake of fire and 
brimstone. The Lord save thee and me from this, 
my reader. 

If, then, the Scriptural expressions concerning 
hell are to be regarded simply as metaphorical, 
wherein consists the bitterness of perdition? It 
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must contain more than that already described. 
What is hell? There is an obscurity about the 
phrases employed in the Scripture to describe the 
soul’s state in the future world, such as “life,” 
“death,” “salvation,” “destruction,” which seems 
to cause much misapprehension, at least with 
relation to the duration of the misery of the lost. 
Is there any passage which will act as a key to 
unlock the meaning of all such passages as they 
relate to the soul’s future? It seems to the writer 
that there is such a passage. It occurs in 2 Thes- 
salonians i. 9, “ Who shall be punished with ever- 
lasting destruction (dXeOpov aidvioy) from the 
_ presence of the Lord, and from the glory of His 

power.” Be it premised that this is a correct 
translation from the original, so that there is no 
quibble about words. Then, how would any 
ordinary, common-sensé, intelligent Englishman 
understand the passage? Would he not imme- 
diately substitute the word “banishment” for. the 
word “ destruction,” and so discover the true sense 
of the passage to be, “ Who shall be punished with 
everlasting banishment from the presence of the 
Lord, and from the glory of His power”? Surely 
here is the unravelling of the mystery of heaven and 
its happiness, and of hell and its mystery. The 
one is eternal life in the presence of the Lord and 
of the glory of His power; the other is eternal 
banishment from the Lord, and from the glory of 
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His power. To be eternally present with God, to 
bask in the sunshine of His smile, to be permeated 
with His holiness, to burn with His love, and to be 
thrilled through and through with His happiness— 
this is heaven. To be eternally cut off from God, 
severed from all possibilities of good, though the 
soul may yearn after. it for ever, to see no ray of 
hope, to remember opportunities for ever lost, to 
hold in unutterable contempt the things which in 
the earthly life were’ most eagerly sought after, and 
to be saturated with despair through the ceaseless 
roll of never-ending ages—this is hell. The mind 
cannot conceive a higher heaven than the one; 
imagination cannot picture a deeper hell than the 
other. The one is life eternal, and the other 
everlasting death indeed. 

Viewed in these aspects, we submit that there 
is nothing irrational about the idea of everlasting 
punishment for the finally impenitent, as it is set 
before us directly and indirectly by the teaching of - 
the word of God. The idea itself is far beyond 
human reason, although, judging from the analogies 
of nature and experience, the presumption that 
there is punishment hereafter is not without founda- 
tion. Certainly, there is nothing irrational in the 
doctrine, and nothing which is the least in opposi- 
tion to the human understanding, though it is 
confessedly beyond it. To strip the doctrine of its 
superstitious incrustations, and to rid the world of 
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the horrors imposed upon it by the priestcraft of 
centuries, is a work sublime enough to engage all 
the energies of the reason of mankind. There will 
still be left a sufficiency of immovable truth con- 
cerning the future fate of the ungodly to exercise 
every thoughtful soul with intense anxiety to “flee 
from the wrath to come.” 


Io 


CHAPTER XI. 
CONCERNING PILGRIMAGES. 


‘‘The injunction of superfluous ceremonies makes such 
actions duties as were before indifferent, and by that means 
renders religion more burdensome and difficult than it is in 
its own nature, betrays many into sins of omission which 
they otherwise could not be guilty of, and fixes the minds 
of the vulgar upon the shadowy unessential points, instead 
of the more weighty and important matters of the law.”— 

SPECTATOR. 


Tue Roman Catholic religion is true to its old’ 
boast that it never changes. Learning nothing, it 
forgets nothing—a thing it will be serviceable for 
Protestants to ponder, in view of the declared 
development of Popery in this country. The 
march of science, the progress of intellect, the 
spread of education, the diffusion of light, are all 
of no account to it. It maintains its antiquated 
dogmas as though they were taught by the highest 
reason. It reveres its old traditions as though they 
were the luminous revelations of the Deity. And 
some say, with a sufficient modicum of truth, 
perhaps, that its priests only lack the power, not 
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the will, to enforce the reception of them as they 
were wont to do in the palmy days which Arch- 
bishop Manning never tires of bewailing. 

In proof of all which the newly revived practice‘ 
of pilgrimaging stands us in good stead. Only in 
1873 some hundreds of our fellow-countrymen and 
women, professing the Roman Catholic faith, went 
in the light of day, making use of all the appliances 
of modern science, and with blare of national 
announcement, to an obscure town in France, to 
perform devotions at the shrine of a miraculous 
saint, who suffered with hysterics two hundred years 
ago, and has since been canonized by the Church. 
Is the progress of the age a delusion and halluci- 
nation? Charity suggests that we should cover 
even a multitude of sins. Religious toleration ‘ 
teaches us to allow every man to enjoy his own 
opinion, however unreasonable it may appear. 
But this pilgrimage revival is a challenge to all 
Christendom, a contemptuous token of disregard 
for all the higher qualities of the age. Necessity 
therefore is laid upon us to consider the matter 
with a view to discover the truth or falseness, the 
expediency or the unadvisability of this thing so 
ostentatiously paraded by the “ Church.” 

Not that there is, to begin with, anything wrong 
or sénseless about pilgrimages in the abstract. A 
most harmless and even useful thing may a pil- 
grimage be in itself. It may result well, physically. 
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And without doubt, as an expression of veneration 
and love felt by the mass of men for those who 
have made the race glorious, which Carlyle calls 
“hero worship,” it may have an elevating and 
spiritualizing tendency. It may not be in vain that 
classical scholars seek’ out the field of Marathon, 
and try to realize the old world conflict transacted 
there, and made immortal by the pen of the father 
of history. Nor may it be without effect that the 
British tourist shall curiously explore the field of | 
Waterloo, remembering its world-deciding charges 
and its wondrous heroism. It is a good thing that 
men throng, season by season, to Stratford-on-Avon, 
with their meed of thankfulness for heir Shake- 
speare, glad that he lived, and studied human 
nature, and enlightened the world with his books, 
Nor can it be otherwise than a blessing that West- 
minster Abbey exists, truly a national church as 
it ever will be, whatever changes may overtake the 
denomination with which it is identified, because 
it enshrines the relics of the great, and preaches 
to every serious mind the possibilities of which 
men are capable. And how can men do better, 
if they are able, than to visit the Holy Land, that 
they may stand with bowed head, but heaven- 
aspiring spirit, on the very spots where Jesus stood, 
and survey the scenes which His eyes looked upon, 
and feel the caressing breezes which blew lightly 
upon His brow ; and that they may meditate upon 
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the sacred mysteries of His agony and crucifixion, 
with Gethsemane and Calvary in view—“holy 
places” to all time? 

- There is a point, however, where reverence de- 
generates into superstition; where what 'was at 
first regarded as a mere, but yet considerable, 
Christian privilege is transformed into a religious 
duty, and is deemed essential to salvation. That 
point has been passed in almost all false religions. 
The Mahometan makes his pilgrimage to Mecca 
or Medina; the Brahmin to Juggernaut, Ganges, 
and the innumerable other sacred places of India ; 
the Ceylonese, Thibetans, Japanese, and others, 
all perform their pilgrimages in order to- their 
salvation. Stronger proof of the prevailing false- 
ness of the Roman Catholic religion, and its 
well-earned right to the title of Antichrist, could 
scarcely be found than its multiplied sacred places, 
and the prominence it gives to the virtue of pil- 
grimaging as a means of absolution and salvation. 
In France alone, during one season, four shrines 
of very doubtful saints divided the devotions and 
donations of the faithful. Lourdes, La Salette, 
Chartres, and Paray-le-Monial, were the centres 
of attraction for thousands of pilgrims for months. 
Ireland has many sacred places, holy wells, etc. 
And even in England the longing eyes of devotees 
are searching out old shrines, which escaped being 
knocked on the head by Cromwell, the man who 
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served most things as they deserved ; that they 
may lovingly journey thither, with their pilgrims’ 
staff metaphorically in hand, to secure the suppli- 
cations of the saints in their behalf. The recent 
Roman Catholic excursion to Canterbury, and the 
visit to the tomb of Thomas a Becket, was a sort 
of pilgrimage, though under the circumstances of 
denominational difference the pilgrims could not 
indulge to their heart’s content. 

How the superstition arose is easily discoverable. 
It had no existence in the earlier ages of the 
Church. No word in the apostolic writings is 
found concerning pilgrimages or their superstitious 
‘belongings. A clear proof, not that visits-to the 
scenes of the Lord’s life and death were not 
frequent, for we may easily imagine the contrary, 
but that as yet they had not degenerated into super- 
stition, or become regarded as religious duties, the 
performance of which would entitle a man to the 
favour of heaven. While the Church remained 
militant, no trace of the degeneracy was visible ; 
but when it became triumphant, and a temporal 
sovereign lent to it all the prestige of imperial 
patronage, the decline was rapid. Helena, the 
mother of Constantine, was the first to go to the 
Holy Land on pilgrimage as a distinctive religious 
duty. Her son soon followed. Then the example 
of the emperor, enthusiastically imitated by multi- 
tudes of his subjects, became the established rule 
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of the Church, and a fruitful source of religious 
error. 

The errors became deeply rooted. God was 
more readily to be found in some places than in 
others. The intercession of the saints could be se- 
cured by visits to their shrines. And such works 
of devotion would entitle men to extensive entries 
on the credit side of heaven’s ledger. Good men 
in the Church fulminated their strongest against 
these heresies. Jerome, in the fourth century, 
said, “The places of the crucifixion and resur- 
rection of Christ profit only those who bear their 
own cross, and rise each day with Christ; but 
those who say, ‘The temple of the Lord, the 
temple of the Lord,’ should hearken to the apostle, 
‘Ye are the temple of the Lord: the Holy Spirit 
dwells in you.’ Heaven stands open to us in 
Britain, as well as in Jerusalem; the kingdom of 
God should be within ourselves.” Gregory of 
Nyssa, also in the fourth century, said, “ Change 
of place brings God no nearer. Wherever thou 
art, God will visit thee, if the mansion of thy soul 
be found to be such that He can dwell and rule in 
thee. But if thou hast thine inner man full of evil 
thoughts, then whether thou art at Golgotha, or 
the Mount of Olives, or at the monument of the 
Crucifixion, thou art still as far from having re- 
ceived Christ into thy heart as if thou hadst never 
confessed Him.” And in the ninth century, when 
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the delusion had led all the world astray, we find 
Claudius of Turin protesting, “ One gets no nearer 
to Saint Peter by finding one’s self on the spot 
where his body was buried ; for the soul is the real 
man.” Noble testimonies these, considering the 
position of the men. But yet nugatory; for the 
world ran after a lie. 

The custom of pilgrimaging grew sometimes to 
a very furore. Between the tenth and thirteenth 
centuries, there were millions of pilgrims to the 
Holy Land. The crusades sprang out of those 
expeditions. The Saracens harassed the pilgrims, 
robbing and murdering them. Then, aroused by 
the flaming words of Peter the Hermit, dazzled by — 
the splendid promises of the pope, and anxious to 
lay heaven under obligation to their prowess, the 
whole chivalry of Europe rose to the rescue, and 
bleached bones strewed all the way from Britain to 
Jerusalem. It was easier, however, to win than to 
keep the sacred places, and in time the infidel 
recovered his hold on Palestine. Then pilgrimages 
thither declined. Places nearer home were fixed 
upon, notably Rome, as points towards which 
pilgrim steps might be bent. The result was as 
might have been expected. Dead men were nume- 
rously beatified, shrines of saints were multiplied, 
holy relics were scattered broadcast, and every 
pilgrimage became a means of blessing and salva- 
tion to the unquestioning multitude. 
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Hence arose innumerable abuses. The “holy 
places” became sinks of iniquity. It is even so 
yet. At Paray-le-Monial, notable by reason of the 
English pilgrimage of 1873, according to a special 
correspondent, when some great ceremonial of the 
faith was to be performed on one particular 
Sabbath, and the village was thronged with eager 
worshippers, mass having been performed at six in 
the morning and other early hours, the rest of the 
day was given up to business or enjoyment. The 
shops were open as on ordinary days. After dinner 
the bells rang for donkey races. At dark there 
was a grand display of fireworks. And between 
whiles, and until a late hour, the people amused 
themselves with boisterous talk or deeds. 

The corruption of the places was shared by the 
pilgrims. One circumstance alone need be nar- 
rated in this connection. Pope Boniface, in the 
eighth century, desired or commanded that no 
nuns or women should take part in pilgrimages. 
This, for an age which was not celebrated for moral 
purity, requires no comment. 

But the greatest abuse of all was and is the 
superstition that God was more readily to be found 
and was more inclined to hear prayer at some 
places than at others. This was the opinion of all 
pilgrims—the great moving cause of their pilgrim- 
ages. And it is the opinion of Roman Catholics 
still, Dr. Vaughan, the Bishop of Salford, said 
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distinctly enough that the pilgrims were going to 
Paray-le-Monial because God was more ready to 
answer prayer at some places than at others. This 
ecclesiastic is a clever man, no doubt—of a sort— 
inasmuch as he makes his own historical facts, or 
their meaning, and reads his New Testament in a 
style entirely unique. But against his authority we 
may oppose authority that the world is more likely 
to receive. Jerome’s, for instance, ‘“ Heaven 
stands open to us in Britain, as well as in Jeru- 
salem ;’”’ and Gregory’s, “ Change of place brings 
God no nearer ;” and especially His who is the 
fountain ‘of all authority, “The hour cometh when 
ye shall neither in this mountain, nor yet at Jeru- 
salem, worship the Father; but when the true 
worshippers shall worship the Father in spirit and 
in truth ;” and, “‘ Where two or three are gathered 
together in my name, there am I in the midst of 
them ;” and, “‘ Lo, I am with you alway, even unto 
the end of the world.” 

Under these and all other circumstances, surprise 
is justifiable that even the most devoted adherents 
of the Roman Catholic faith, and the most credu- 
lous upholders of modern miracles, should so far 
trespass upon the gullibility of mankind as to get 
up, with all the pomp and circumstance of glori- 
fied mummery, pilgrimages to such places and 
in honour of such saints. But while the world 
waits to behold pilgrimages which might recall - 
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the severities of the middle ages, in which knees 
scraped with flints, feet sore with peas, and backs 
raw with whips, should rebuke the luxuriousness of 
this easy-going age—lo! the pilgrims perform their 
journeys in first-class railway carriages, and while 
away the tedium of their pilgrimages with hymns 
and devotions; the only mortification of the flesh 
being the presence of so many priests to keep the 
pilgrims awake, and to keep the prayers agoing. 
Yet Monsignor Capel indulges in prolonged moans 
over the toils the pilgrims perform and the trials 
they endure in their journeys. Pathetics can 
scarcely go further. 

The pilgrimages of old were works of a lifetime. 
Men made their wills ere they set out. The wallet 
for dry crusts and the donations of charity; the 
staff to help them on their weary way across 
swollen rivers and over icy mountains; the scrip 
full of prayers and passages of Scripture to comfort 
them on the road; and the “sandalled shoon,” to 
make their journey possible, were all indispensable 
adjuncts of true and devout pilgrims. | Verily, the 
times have changed. Men go to heaven now in 
the hyperbolic silver slippers. Weary pilgrimages 
are transformed into autumn pleasure-trips. Sci- 
ence has’ made devotion and religious service 
easy. They who profit so much by such metamor- 
phoses should scarcely treat her so scurvily as 
they do. 
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But a point which makes these parodies other 
than matter for mere ridicule is the presumption 
with which they venture to call them “national” 
pilgrimages. The nation really has nothing to 
do with them—in fact, protests against them, repu- 
diates them. ‘The nation is yet sternly Protestant 
zm the backbone, and does not believe in them. 
Led by a few English noblemen, and headed by 
the ‘Union Jack,” not alone by such association 
placed doubtfully, the pilgrims represent them- 
selves, and not the English people. Scarcely even 
do they represent the Roman Catholics of this 
country ; for, considering that plenary indulgences 
are promised to those who take part in them, as 
well as sundry other blessings of heaven, which the 
priests have always at disposal, it is rather curious 
that so few are found to immortalize themselves 
and to glorify their saints by participation in such 
religious performances. But so it is. And of those 
who do go the majority are women, notwithstanding 
the prohibition of Boniface, and of the men a con- 
siderable number are always priests—a reflection 
which, after all, has a grain of comfort in it, as it 
shews that men generally are not bewitched by the 
Catholic revival. 

What do the pilgrims go to see? Let us take 
one case as an illustration. In 1873 a pilgrimage 
was undertaken to Paray-le-Monial, a little town 
in Burgundy, some two hundred miles south-east of — 
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Paris, to gaze upon the scenes where two hundred 
years ago a nun named Margaret Mary Alacoque 
lived, and moved, and had her being. Principal 
among the sights was the shrine of the nun, in the 
little Chapel of the Apparition, blazing with jewels, 
and containing a waxwork effigy, said to enclose 
the veritable bones of the saint. The circumstances 
of her life can scarcely be related without the 
appearance of profanity. Margaret lay in her cell 
sick. When there was no eye but hers to see, and 
no ear but hers to hear, the Saviour appeared to 
her in infinite glory, His wounds sparkling like 
stars. After congratulating her upon her piety, 
and the exceptional privilege to be conferred upon 
her, He said that He wished her to become the 
medium through which a new order of service 
should be instituted in the Church. That new 
order was “the devotion of the Sacred Heart.” 
Thereupon He drew forth or disclosed His own 
heart, and shewed it to her as it were a blazing 
fire. Then He removed her heart, and enclosed 
it within His own, where it seemed to consume 
away. But for all that He afterwards returned hers 
to its place again. Such honour had never been 
conferred upon mortal, nor such familiarity used 
before. It must be noised abroad and made 
matter of universal faith. She therefore told the 
priests, and the priests told the world. But did 
the world believe it? Too large a portion of it 
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evidently. The miraculous story came in very 
opportunely for the Jesuits. They were engaged 
in a fierce contest with the Jansenists. Their ar- 
gument required strengthening with some divine 
token. The monstrous superstition of Paray was 
therefore seized upon, and made to do service in. 
the cause by those who were never known to 
trouble themselves with scruples in relation to the 
weapons they employed. 

The account afterwards received ee sanction 
of Pope Clement XII. in 1732, and of most popes 
since. Pius IX. pronounced the papal benediction 
upon all the pilgrims, thus, “The Holy Father 
thanks and blesses with overflowing heart the 
bishops and pilgrims of Great Britain assembled 
at Paray-le-Monial.” The pilgrims themselves 
believed it all, if their conduct is any index to 
their minds. They spent nearly a week in reli- 
gious exercising. They. kissed the ground they 
trod on, because Margaret had walked there too. 
They filled their pockets with handfuls of dust and 
leaves and branches of the trees, till the ground was 
scraped, and the trees were bare. They laid their 
beads upon the shrine, and when thus blessed, 
wore them around their necks in honour of the 
saint they worshipped. Taking it altogether, ex- 
cept for the nineteenth-century costume of the 
pilgrims, a visitor at Paray might have imagined 
that the dial-plate of civilization and intelligence 
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had been put back indefinitely, and that Protestant- 
ism was a thing unknown. 

Dr. Manning, the Roman Catholic Archbishop 
of Westminster, required the world to take. this 
record of the appearance of Jesus to Margaret 
Mary Alacoque, as it takes the records of the 
appearances of Jesus to Stephen, Paul, and John. 
But the world has been slow to do this, and will 
probably exercise further caution. The thing is 
settled by a simple question or two. Where are 
the witnesses of the miracle, and their evidence ? 
And for what purpose was the miracle wrought? 
Respecting the former, there are simply none; 
and with regard to the latter, it proves nothing, 
except the hallucination of a mind diseased by 
undue religiosity. 

As to the doctrine supposed to be proved by 
the miracle of the ‘sacred heart,” it is on this 
point that the greatest diversion from Scriptural 
miracles is manifest. The visions of Stephen, . 
Paul, and John, added nothing to Christianity. 
They only went to certify to the seers first, and 
to the Church afterwards, that Jesus Christ had 
risen from the dead, had veritably ascended up on 
high, and was the living Saviour He professed to 
be. But the visions of Paray add another doctrine 
to Christianity. It is, that men are henceforth to 
worship the “heart of Christ’—in no symbolical 
sense either, having reference to His amazing © 
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compassion and love for the race, but in the 
literal and material sense. Can this be other 
than another piece of Romish idolatry ? 

God said in the beginning, “ Ye shall have none 
other gods before me;” and, “ Ye shall not bow 
down to them, nor worship them.” And yet here 
is the likeness of a heart taken, and set up, and 
worshipped, and devotion to it made incumbent 
upon all men. True, Archbishop Manning speaks 
about its being “the human heart of Jesus deified by 
assumption into the Godhead.’ But this is only 
a specimen of the way in which error may be 
glozed over by high-sounding and mystical phrases. 
In fact, it is a contradiction in terms, one of 
the contradictions in which the Roman Catholic 
Church abounds. The human cannot be made 
divine ; the human cannot be assumed into the 
Godhead at all; the human remains human for 
ever, though certainly in different conditions of 
being. The worship, therefore, of the “heart of 
Jesus” is not only contrary to human reason and 
the voice of inspiration, but, as required by the 
Roman Church, z¢ zs sheer zdolatry. 

It may be objected that all worship of Christ 
is idolatry upon the same principle. But this 
does not follow by any means. Protestants do 
not worship the humanity of Fesus. Nor did 
the disciples in the days of the Saviour’s flesh. 
They worshipped then, as we worship now, the 
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divinity as enshrined in the humanity. The Deity 
so often blazed forth through the thin veil of His 
humanity, that they could not but worship and 
adore. We, following in their steps, worship the 
Second Person in the blessed Trinity, as mani- 
fested to men in Christ Jesus. Not humanity, 
even that of Christ. And yet this is what the 
Roman Church requires of men. Yea, and worse, 
that men should take a Aortion of the humanity of 
Christ, and worship that. The thing cannot be of 
God. Out of the same mouth cannot come pro- 
hibition and permission. He that said, “ Ye shall 
not bow down yourselves to them, nor worship 
them,” and emphasized His word by the thunders, 
lightnings, and voices of Sinai, cannot have com- 
manded the adoration of the “sacred heart of 
Jesus,” nor have ratified it by the miracle said to 
have taken place at Paray-le-Monial. 

Two other things in connection with the pilgrim- 
age deserve notice. Indulgences were granted for 
three hundred days to all those who took part in 
it—plenary indulgences, conveyed, we presume, 
in the words in which such traffic has ordinarily 
been transacted: ‘‘The most plenary and complete 
indulgence, pardon and remission of all sins.” And 
to make the matter as comfortable as possible all 
round, and to ease the burdens of the faithful as 
much as might be, the indulgences were granted 


to all those, who, not having performed the pilgrim- 
Il 
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age with all its dangers, toils, and weariness, 77 
person, had performed it im spirit, and had observed 
the devotions connected therewith. This prodigal 
distribution of indulgences is the revival of another 
old trade,—a trade, indeed, which led to the 
Reformation. Tetzel rode through Europe, selling 
indulgences. Luther met him, and declared that 
none could forgive sins but God only. Then by 
his thundered doctrine of Justification, not by in- 
dulgences, but by faith, he shook the world, and 
brought forth the Reformation. Shall another 
Luther be necessary 7o rid the world of so mon- 
strous a delusion as that implied in indulgences ? 
Or is the revival of this old lie only one of the 
death-throes of this monstrous system of super- 
stition and idolatry, on the principle that the 
ruling passion is strong in death ? 

The object of the particular pilgrimage alluded 
to was said to be ‘‘to bear witness in the face of a 
world growing cold that you love Jesus Christ, and 
in the face of a world growing blind that you 
believe in Jesus Christ.” Outsiders have been 
perverse enough to think that religion had little 
to do with it, and love to and faith in Jesus Christ 
even less. Its main object, undoubtedly, was to 
demonstrate in favour of Ultramontane reaction 
upon the Continent; to help the cause of Legiti- 
macy in France, and of Bourbonism in Spain ; 
but principally to destroy the kingdom of Italy 
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by restoring the temporal power of the Pope. 
The course of events since must have given small 
consolation to the plotters. The Prussian giant is 
leagued with the Russian colossus, and is carrying 
on a struggle with clerical assumption, the end of 
which cannot be very doubtful. Italy is seeking 
alliance with the Northern Powers, that she may be 
able to checkmate any attempt that may be made 
by France to reinstate the Pope as a temporal sove- 
reign. The children of this world are still in their 
generation wise or wiser than the children of light. 
We unfeignedly wish them success. It is one of 
the grandest achievements of modern patriotism 
and diplomacy that Italy is now a united nation, 
from the “blue Alps to the purple sea.” Every 
lover of national liberty will pray that she may 
realize fully the aspiration of her own greatest 
statesman—Count Cavour—‘‘a free Church in a 
free State.” 

Meanwhile, surely such pilgrimages as that to 
Paray-le-Monial, and the newly revived custom of 
pilgrimaging in general, with all their attributes 
of contemptibility and idolatry, will exercise little 
influence in stemming or diverting the on-flowing 
stream of human light and liberty. 


« 


CHAPTER XII. 
CONCERNING THE SABBATH. 


‘« Q day most calm, most bright, 
The fruit of this, the next world’s bud, 
The indorsement of supreme delight, 
Writ by a Friend, and with His blood ; 
The couch of time ; care’s balm and bay : 
The week were dark, but for thy light : 
Thy torch doth shew the way.” 


HERBERT. 
‘Tur Sabbath is at least ove of the most beneficent 
institutions of the Creator. Its advantages cannot 
be overrated. Viewed in its lowest aspect as a 
time of rest, both physical and mental, it is in the 
highest degree a blessing to overwrought humanity. 
Regarded in the higher aspect as a time for re- 
creation—not recreation as the term is usually 
understood, but re-creation, understood as repair, 
building up, recuperation—it is of the greatest 
possible importance to mankind at large. And 


considered in the still higher aspect-—indeed, the ~ 


highest—as a time for worship, for communion of 
the soul with its Maker, and for the encouragement 
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of the loftier aspirations of human existence, it 
appears as the choicest boon which the Supreme 
Being could possibly confer upon creatures in 
whom He had Himself planted the ineradicable 
imstinct of devotion. 

This has always been a Sabbath-loving country. 
Whatever else has changed or passed away, the 
Sabbath has remained. Dynasties have risen, 
flourished, fallen; laws have been decreed, and 
then repealed ; cherished institutions have decayed, 
and in spite of futile conservative prognostications 
of ruin, have been swept away into the limbo of 
disuetude ; successive generations have built their 
houses, planted their vineyards, transacted the 
business of their little lives, and then gone the way 
of all flesh; but amid it all the Sabbath has 
remained to gladden the heart of toil, to comfort 
with holy thoughts the soul of the sorrowful, and 
to raise men’s spirits into concord with the higher 
and grander intelligences of the universe. Long 
may it remain so! For while the Sabbath is 
observed by the mass of the people as a day of 
rest, and by those who keep holy day as a delight, 
the land can never entirely lose those physical, 
mental, and spiritual characteristics which have 
given to it so great a prestige amongst the nations 
of the earth. 

An accurate conception of the claims of this 
Divine institution, as well as a correct estimate of 
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the manner in which it should be observed, are of 
the highest moment. Otherwise there may be a 
rigid Sabbatarianism which may end in irksome- 
ness, or a laxity of observance which may savour 
of desecration. The Scriptures in this, as in all 
other matters of importance, are sufficiently plain 
when carefully investigated and properly under- 
stood. Under anything like a crucial examination, 
the overgrowths of ecclesiastical opinion, either in 
the direction of rigidity or laxity, gradually dissolve, 
and we see the true claims and rational character 
of the institution as conceived in the Divine mind, 
and laid upon men with an everlasting obligation. 

The thing which most strikes the careful reader 
of the word of God, with relation to the Sabbath, 
is the progressive development of the Sabbatic idea. 
It is not meant by this that the idea has developed 
in the Divine mind. This is for ever perfect and 
complete, and incapable of development. But the 
Sabbatic idea has undeniably progressed in mani- 
festation. 

At first a szmple prohibition was laid upon the 
people. “Thou shalt not work on the Sabbath 
day” is the essence of the commandment as con- 
tained in the decalogue (Exod. xx. 8—11). Simply 
prohibitive, as is necessary in the infancy of all 
tribes and states, as of all human beings. The 
Jews, notwithstanding our prepossessions as to 
their civilization and culture, when they surrounded 
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Sinai, were certainly little other than a collection of 
half-barbarous tribes, coarse, materialistic, imma- 
ture, and probably, as the result of the slavery 
‘from which they had just escaped, ignorant and 
degraded. The course which reason most approves 
under such circumstances was the one actually 
pursued by the Divine legislator. The command- 
ments were simple prohibitions, without enlarge- 
ments, and without refinements. 

Generations roll away; the nation becomes 
civilized ; the arts and sciences are encouraged ; 
letters flourish; mental power develops; royal © 
splendour is accompanied by increased luxurious- 
ness amongst the people; around a magnificent 
temple gather the religious instincts and aspirations 
of the people. Zhen simple prohibition ts accom- 
panied by the requirement of the cultivation of the 
Sabbatic spirit. Usaiah furnishes what we may look 
upon as the enlarged commandment (lviil. 13) : 
“If thou turn away thy foot from the Sabbath, 
from doing thy pleasure on my holy day: and call 
the Sabbath a delight, the holy of the Lord, 
honourable ; and shalt honour Him, not doing 
thine own ways, nor finding thine own pleasure, 
nor speaking thine own words: then shalt thou 
delight thyself in the Lord,” etc. To the bare 
prohibition of work there is added the further 
prohibition of pleasure, so that not merely in letter, 
but also in spirit, the Sabbath may be observed. 
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Then to both these are added positive require- 
ments. They were tod delight in it; to cherish the 
highest feelings of regard for it, calling it “the holy 
of the Lord, honourable ;” and they were to culti- 
vate the spirit of true worship, surrendering their. 
own ways, pleasures, and words ; that God to them, 
at least upon the Sabbath, might be all in all. It 
is easy to see that this is an interpretation of the 
original law, far larger and more onerous than 
would have been possible to a people scarcely at 
all emerged from barbarism. And it is one, too, 
which while perfectly natural, the whole of it being 
contained in the formula, “ Remember the Sabbath. 
day, to keep it holy,” is one which might rationally 
be expected to commend itself to a people capa- 
ble of carrying out a proposition to its remotest 
consequences, and of understanding the entire 
bearings of what at first appears to be a mere 
prohibitive injunction. - 

Then the new dispensation commences. Christ 
begins that teaching which unveils the spirit of the 
law. He enforces His teaching by the highest 
possible sanction. The prevailing spirit, the ever- 
present motive, the constraining principle’ of all 
Christian obedience and activity, is to be THE LOVE 
oF Gop. Men are henceforth to keep the com- 
mandments, not because they are commandments, 
but because they love God. This is the principle 
which seems to inspire the Saviour’s teaching as to 
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the Sabbath. Zhe reverencing of the Sabbath ts left 
to the Christian conscience as regulated by the love of 
God. The Saviour never speaks of the command- 
ment as though it were no longer obligatory upon 
men. The simple fact is, that it has never been 
repealed ; but the observance of it is left to the 
Christian discretion, without a hard and fast line 
to bind all classes of thought and intelligence 
alike. It may be objected that such discretionary 
power would diminish the chance of a true rever- 
encing of the Sabbath. So it doubtless would 
with those who were not influenced by the high 
Christian law of love to God. In such cases, 
however, the keeping of the law, when it is a mere 
matter of legal prohibition, would be but little 
more acceptable under the Christian dispensation, 
than the breaking of it would be displeasing ; the 
principle of love to God being absent in both. 
But when the love of God influences the man 
towards all goodness, and inclines him to observe 
whatever he may conceive to be the will of God, 
not because it is a positive command, but because 
the love of God is the constraining principle of 
all his deeds; there is no fear whatever as to 
the spirit of the law at least, whatever may become 
of the letter. The certainty is, that the more a 
man loves God, the more carefully will he reverence 
the Sabbath. 

This discretionary power of the Christian con- 
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science as regulated by the love of God is illus- 
trated fully in the Saviour’s teaching concerning 
the Sabbath. In the twelfth chapter of the Gospel 
as written by Matthew, the discourse of the Saviour 
upon the subject is reported. The disciples were 
walking with their Master through the corn on the 
Sabbath day. Being hungry, they plucked the ears 
of corn, rubbed out the grain between their hands, 
and ate it. There was no breach of the law of 
honesty in their action, for it was specially permit- 
ted by the law. But the Jews saw in it a breach 
of Sabbatic law. They immediately complained. 
Then the Lord laid down the modifications of the 
absolute letter of the prohibitive law, which form 
the sphere in which the discretionary power of the 
Christian conscience acts, 

The first of these modifications is the Jew of 
necessity. “Have ye not read what David did, 
when he was an hungred, and they that were with 
him ; how he entered into the house of God, and 
did eat the shewbread, which was not lawful for 
him to eat, neither for them which were with 
him, but only for the priests?” It was the law 
(Exod. xxiv. 33) that a stranger, that is, one not 
a priest, should not eat the shewbread. Yet in a 
case of such pressing necessity the priest Ahimelech 
himself gave David and his companions the conse- 
crated bread. The act was tacitly approved by 
God. And then in the fulness of time the legis- 
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lator of the Christian kingdom endorses with His 
sanction the action of men who broke the law 
through absolute necessity. The law of necessity, 
then, modifies the mere law of prohibition. This 
is a plain case for the exercise of the discretionary 
power of the Christian conscience. Anything which 
to any Christian man is a matter of absolute 
necessity, either for food, cleanliness, or even 
comfort, for himself or his establishment, is permis- 
sible even on the Sabbath day. But there must 
be aclear and conscientious conviction that the 
thing is a matter of necessity. Anything less than 
this will be a distinct violation of the higher law of 
love to God. 

The next modification of the mere law of pro- 
hibition is in cases where what may be called @ 
higher law necessitates the outward setting-aside or 
non-observance of the prohibitive law. ‘‘Or have ye 
not read in the law, how that on the Sabbath the 
priests in the temple profane the Sabbath, and are 
blameless?” In this case it is a particular law 
over-riding, or rendering non-obligatory, a general 
law.. This of course can only be done in the case 
of laws which are arbitrary ; that is, which spring 
solely, as far as we can see, from the will of the 
lawgiver. Any law which springs out of the nature 
of the case, and is therefore a necessary law, can 
never be set aside by any subsequent or particular 
law. The bulk, if not the whole, of the command 
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ments of the decalogue, excepting the one relating 
to the Sabbath, seem to arise in greater or less 
degree out of the necessity of the case. The laws 
of worship, honour to parents, and duty to others, 
are examples. They are therefore inexpugnable; 
they cannot be rendered of non-obligation under - 
any circumstances ; they are of binding force as 
long as the race remains what it is. 

The law of the Sabbath is of a different character. 
It has no basis of absolute necessity. There is 
no difference between the Sabbath and any other 
day, that we can perceive. The sun shines as 
brightly, the birds sing as sweetly, and all nature 
looks as charmingly on any day of the week as on 
Sunday. The institution simply takes its rise in 
the will of the Creator. Doubtless, its intention 
is of the wisest and most beneficent character. 
But that does not alter the fact that it is an arbi- 
trary law, or one dependent entirely on the will of 
the Lawgiver. It may therefore be annulled in 
the letter by the observance of another law, the 
fulfilment of which is of greater moment. The 
Jews reversed this. They neglected to honour 
their parents, while they studiously observed the 
Sabbath. This the Saviour denounced with His 
most withering condemnation ; and the condemna- 
tion was all the more deserved, because they had 
before their eyes continually a case in which a 
higher law was permitted, in the person of those 
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who performed it, to set aside the obligation of 
the mere letter of the law as it related to Sabbath 
observance. ‘The priests in the temple profane 
the Sabbath, and are blameless.” They had to 
offer a morning and evening sacrifice daily. It 
consisted of a lamb, with a certain measure of 
meal and oil. On the Sabbath, so far from their 
ceasing from their office, they had to offer just 
twice as much. Two lambs in the morning, and 
two lambs in the evening, with the accompanying 
meal and oil also in a double proportion. And yet 
they were blameless, because they were performing 
the higher law of worship, which necessitated the 
breach of the general law of Sabbath observance. 

The same modification of course applies to the 
service of God under the Christian dispensation. 
Ministers of the Gospel usually work harder on 
the Sabbath than on any other day of the week. 
They are blameless, however, because their work 
is necessitated by the supreme law of Divine 
worship. . 

We are inclined to think that the same modifica- 
tion may be applied to the case of those who, 
under certain circumstances, ride to church. Should 
they be afflicted, and yet feel that the worship of 
God in public is of paramount importance, the 
breach of the mere letter of the prohibitive law 
will be condoned, or regarded as no breach at all, 
if there be still the keeping of the law in the spirit. 
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If they be at a great distance from any house of 
God, or from the one where, perhaps, by long 
custom, they feel most entirely at home, and 
therefore probably most in the spirit in Divine 
worship, there will be no sin in using the means 
at their command, if they sanctify the Sabbath 
in their heart. These are clearly cases which must 
be remitted to the discretion of the Christian con- 
science as regulated by the love of God. If the 
conscience, rectified thus, condemn the practice, 
the man will scarcely be blameless ; but if the 
conscience do not condemn, who shall presume 
to throw a stone? 

A further modification of the mere law of pro- 
hibition is necessitated by the action of the daw of 
mercy. “Tf ye had known what this meaneth, I 
will have mercy, and not sacrifice, ye would not 
have condemned the guiltless.” Clearly, then, 
they who in a work of mercy break the Sabbath 
are guiltless. The Jews themselves did this, They 
lifted an ox or a sheep from the pit into which 
it had fallen, though it was the Sabbath. Yet, 
with marvellous want of thought or inconsistency, 
they chided the Saviour for curing the withered 
arm upon the Sabbath day. “I will have mercy, 
and not sacrifice,” is the Christian justification for 
good-doing, even on the Sabbath. It is a triumph- 
ant vindication against all carpers and dissentients. 
There is an infirmary. A hundred patients fill its 
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tranquil wards. Some of them are suffering with 
diseases which render them helpless. If they are 
left for a day, they will perish. A rigid Sabbatarian 
says, “It is not lawful to work on the Sabbath 
days.” But the deft-handed, tender-hearted, strong- 
souled nurses say, “It is a work of mercy,” and 
the vindication is complete. <A doctor is called in 
a hurry to a patient seized with sudden illness. If 
he be not there soon, the patient will die. He 
mounts his horse, or springs into his carriage, and 
makes all speed to the sufferer. The carper says, 
‘Thou shalt not do any work, thow nor thy servant, 
nor thy horse, upon the Sabbath.” But as he 
hurries on his way, the doctor says, “It is a work 
of mercy,” and in his case the end justifies the 
means. ‘The keeper of a reservoir, walking round 
the embankment on a Sabbath morning, sees a slight 
crack through which the water is just beginning 
to trickle. He knows that unless it be stopped 
directly, the whole dam may go, and then half a 
dozen villages will be swept away, perhaps, with 
many of their inhabitants, and ruin, death, and 
desolation spread their horrid pall on every side © 
throughout the at present happy valley. He flies 
to the superintendent. A hundred men are sum- 
moned with picks and spades to make good the 
breach. ‘Their cheery talk, their lively industry, 
their prolonged toil, are really no breach of the 
Sabbatic law. It isa work of the highest mercy 
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in which they are engaged. Lives, homes, pro- 
perty, happiness, all depend upon their speed. 
Their object justifies their work. The alarming 
cry of fire resounds through the stillness of the 
Sabbath evening, and rouses into excitement even 
the worshipping congregation. Men, women, and 
children, in their Sunday best, troop out from the 
sanctuary to render what help they may. An 
agony shoots through the heart of the crowd as a 
human being appears at the upper window and 
screams for help. Run for the fire-escape! Sedate, 
God-fearing meh run for the machine. Regardless 
of soiled clothes or blistered hands, they mount 
and rescue the endangered life. And when they 
think of the broken Sabbatic law, they calm their 
conscience with the justification, ‘‘ Thank God, we 
were able to save a life.” 

It seems to us to be the same with works of 
spiritual mercy. The work of a Sunday-school 
teacher comes under this category. He used to 
teach his scholars secularly. What the nation 
denied, voluntaryism offered. It was a true work 
of mercy to the ignorant. And now, when the 
spiritual aspect of the teacher’s work is the chief 
in which it can be regarded, it is a work of mercy 
of which an archangel might be proud. A minis- 
ter’s work is ofttimes a work of mercy. He preaches 
the Gospel to the poor, he instructs the ignorant, 
he binds up the broken-hearted, he leads the wan- 
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dering to the Saviour. He is appointed to preach 
the Gospel at a distance from his home. If he 
do not go, the people will probably be deprived 
of the “sound of Jesus’ name.” Some one of 
them may die before the next Sabbath. The 
responsibility of his work is realized. He deter- 
mines to go. He is shut up to going upon 
the Sabbath. Then the problem is suggested, 
“How am I to get there? If I walk, the physical 
exertion is so great that I sin against my own 
body, and impair the efficiency of the work I am 
called to do. I must therefore ride. It cannot 
be any more sin than walking, under the circum- 
stances. The object of my journey justifies the 
means of it. I am bound on a work of mercy, 
and the means of its accomplishment are without 
importance.” It is clear, however, that this is a 
matter which must be left to the discretion of the 
Christian conscience; and whatever the action 
which may be taken as the result of its direction, 
it will be justified. 

The fourth modification of the Seibatie law, as 
conveyed to us in the Saviour’s discourse, is in the 
case where @ subsequent law of the laweiver, or one 
of Divine authority, supersedes the original law. 
“In this place is one greater than the temple.” 
““The Son of man is Lord even of the Sabbath 
day.” ‘The first statement was evidently intended 
to justify the disciples. If the breach of the letter 

12 
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of the Sabbatic law by the priests was justified by 
reason of its taking place in the temple; how much 
more was the breach of the letter of the law 
justified on the part of the disciples, when One 
who was ‘‘greater than the temple” not only did 
not chide them, but actually countenanced and 
even vindicated their deed by arguments which for 
ever make the matter one of Christian discretion. 
The second statement is our only answer to 

those who point out that the Sabbath is no longer - 
observed upon the seventh day; and who draw 
from that fact the inference that it is either no 
more obligatory upon men, or that it is wrongly 
celebrated upon the first day of the week. “The 
Son of man is Lord even of the Sabbath day.” 
With all the authority of the original legislator, He 
has power to alter the time of its celebration. 
That He did really alter it by express direction — 
to His disciples is very probable, though no record _ 
of the commandment is made by the evangelists. 
The disciples, from the very time of His resurrec- 
tion, began to observe the first day of the week. 
They. also called it, possibly as.a reference to its 
origin, “The Lord’s day.” It is therefore as in- 
cumbent upon all Christians to “remember the 
Lord’s day to keep it holy,” as it was upon the 
Jews to “remember the Sabbath day to keep it 
holy.” Not alone from the immediate practice of 
the early Church, but also in honour of the claim 
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of its Divine originator—“ The Son of man is Lord 
even of the Sabbath day.” 

We now approach the consideration of certain 
practical questions with relation to the observance 
of the Sabbath. And first—As to what should not 
be done on the Sabbath. It seems to be clear 
that no work whatever, which can as well be done 
on any other day, should be done on the Lord’s 
day. Men frequently make up their books, or 
repair their machinery, or mature their plans for 
work, upon the Sunday. This is plainly unlawful. 
It is work for profit, or to save time, and is in no 
sense a work of necessity, for it could as well be 
done on some other day. It is a fraud upon God, 
an appropriation of time which should rightfully be 
devoted to the higher purposes of rest, recupera- 
- tion, and worship. 

The question naturally arises here—Should a 
man work on the Sabbath day, when required by 
his master to do’so? In every case, we should say, 
it must be left to the decision of the individual 
conscience as regulated by the love of God. If 
the man really love God, he will very soon decide, 
and his decision will not be very far wrong. In 
such a case we dare not take the responsibility of 
advice. A working man, perhaps, who has a wife 
and family dependent upon his exertions, asks the 
question. If we advise him to throw up his situa- 
tion, his family may want bread. If we advise him 
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to retain it, his mind may be brought under con- 
demnation. The responsibility must therefore rest 
upon each man’s individual shoulders. Only let 
him inform his’mind upon the subject, ardently 
desire to do the will of God, resolutely seek the 
aid of the Holy Spirit to regulate his Christian 
conscience, and he 


“* Will not full direction need, 
Nor miss His providential way.” 


Is the pursuit of pleasure lawful upon the Lord’s 
day? If it be mere physical or mental pleasure 
—gratification of sense or taste—we should be 
inclined to say, No. What, is it.sinful to take a 
walk upon the Lord’s day? Yes, if the object be 
mere physical pleasure—the mere gratification of 
sense. But if it be to secure health, to see the 
goodness of God, or to admire the manifold works 
of God; in other words, if the spirit of worship be 
present, there cannot be a sin. In fact, a walk 
under such circumstances, and in such a spirit, - 
becomes a holy thing. We are therefore inclined 
to echo the words of Leigh Hunt— 


** Poor sons of toil! O grudge them not the breeze 
That plays with Sabbath flowers ; the clouds that play 
With Sabbath winds ; the hum of Sabbath bees ; 
The Sabbath walk ; the skylark’s Sabbath lay ; 
The silent sunshine of the Sabbath day.” 


Is reading lawful on the Lord’s day? In this 
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case it will depend entirely upon the kind of 
reading which is intended. If it be mere frivolous 
novel-reading, an occupation indulged in only for 
mental gratification or excitement, or as an amuse- 
ment to pass the hours, which might otherwise 
hang heavily ; or if it be study, pursued as a real 
mental toil, for purposes of worldly advancement, 
such reading and study can scarcely be considered 
appropriate to the Lord’s day, and must therefore 
be adjudged improper. But if it be a class of 
reading, though not directly religious, which will 
improve the mind, enlighten the understanding, 
give greater force to the faculties, and tend to the 
elevation of the whole man, or, in other words, 
direct the mind Godwards, we are at a loss to 
perceive any impropriety in such reading. In this 
matter, as in the former, the Sabbath was surely 
made for man, and not man for the Sabbath. 
Here, again, there is ample room for the exercise 
of a painstaking and sincere Christian discretion ; 
and he who dares to think for hiinself, and sincerely 
seeks to know that he may do the will of God, will 
be justified by the Lord of the Sabbath. 

A question of considerable interest agitates the 
minds of men very largely at the present time, and 
is worthy of close investigation. Our limits will 
scarcely permit us to do more than glance at the 
subject. The question is, “Ought museums to be 
opened on the Sabbath day?” On the threshold 
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of the enquiry we cannot but protest with intense 
indignation against the conduct of those who strain 
at a gnat and swallow a camel. Many men, as 
illustrated by the annual debate in Parliament, will 
keep public-houses open by law during a con- 
siderable portion of the Sabbath, but will just as 
resolutely keep museums closed. The establish- 
ments where men are embruted, and humanity 
debased, are permitted to revel in their degrading 
work during the sacred hours which at least should ~ 
be kept holy from such iniquity ; but the establish- 
ments where mankind might find elevation and 
instruction are kept as rigidly closed. Oh for a 
little more Christian consistency ! 
While this is developing, however, we may 
improve the occasion by trying to find out what 
of good or harm would accrue from the opening of 
museums, galleries, gardens, etc., on the Lord’s 
day. And verily the good seems to us far to 
outweigh any harm the possibility of which has 
ever been presented to us. At least, men would 
be delivered from the debasing pleasures of sense 
while they were perambulating such establishments ; 
and the inspection of the treasures of nature, 
science, art, and industry, laid up in them, might 
quicken some latent energy, and develop some 
hidden talent ; while withal a spirit of admiration, 
which is in some sense a spirit of worship, might 
raise the soul of the visitor in devotional thoughts 
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to God, unconsciously perhaps, and yet not the 
less acceptably. 

The only evil worth considering, that we can see, 
is the necessary employment of attendants, if such 
institutions should be opened upon the Sabbath. 
Their work stands in a somewhat different category 
from that of ministers. They work on the Sabbath, 
and are blameless; but they are supposed to work 
from the love of it, and from the lofty motive of 
love to God, and not for any considerations of 
filthy lucre; while at the same time they cherish 
the spirit of the Sabbatic law, though they break 
the letter of it. In the case of such attendants, 
however, they work because their engagement 
produces their daily bread. They would go to 
their Sabbath work in exactly the same spirit of 
business in which they go to their daily avocation. 
It seems to us, therefore, that we have no right to 
deprive any man of his Sabbath, and the opportuni- 
ties it affords to him of rest, recreation, and worship, 
unless the work can be shewn to be one of absolute 
necessity or mercy, And even when this is proved, 
the number of men employed would certainly, as a 
matter of right and justice, have to be the lowest 
possible, if museums and such places of public 
resort must be opened upon the Lord’s day. 

It is urged, however, that it may be a work of 
mercy to open museums and other places of 
instruction and improvement upon the Sabbath. 
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With this plea we heartily sympathize. It may be 
mercy to a working man who has absolutely no 
chance of seeing them during the week ; mercy to 
the over-worked working man’s wife, who knows 
little or nothing of the beneficent exuberance of 
nature, and the wonderful creations of science and 
art ; mercy to the sensual devotees of pleasure, who 
may be insensibly drawn from baser pursuits, and 
led on to nobler purposes, by the contemplation 
of the varied treasures of the world stored in such 
“repositories ; mercy in ridding the street-corner of 
its loungers, and withholding its prey from the 
gin-palace, and enabling the unreligious portion 
of the people to spend their Sabbath in rational 
enjoyment, which perhaps is not entirely objection- 
able to the great Father of us all. 

These considerations therefore incline us to the 
conclusion that so far from any harm accruing from 
the opening of museums, galleries, gardens, etc., 
on the Sabbath day, good cannot but be the result ; 
and that, as all means of improvement should be 
set in motion for the fulfilment of the purposes of 
.the Most High, such institutions should be thrown 
open for public inspection upon the Lord’s day. 

In concluding our remarks upon the whole 
subject of Sabbath observance, we would simply 
lay down the plain Scriptural rules by which the 
Christian conscience may be regulated. _ Is any 
work dictated by the law of necessity? is it laid 
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upon us by a higher law, such as the law of worship? 
or is it a work necessitated by the law of mercy ? 
In any one of these cases the sensitive conscience 
of a sincere Christian need sustain no outrage, nor 
be brought under a sense of condemnation. While, 
if his conscience be properly sensitive, it will 
restrain him from any course of conduct which 
would really be desecration in any degree. 

The principal thing, however, is to cherish the 
spirit of the Sabbath, to seek to enjoy its spiritual 
calm, to enter into the devotions of religion, to 
permit the soul to follow out to the utmost its 
tendencies Godward and heavenward, and to pray, 


“* Discretion grant me, so to know 
What Sabbath rites Thou dost require, 
And grace my duty so to do, 

That I may keep Thy law entire.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


CONCERNING SPIRITUALISM. 


“* Superstition renders a man a fool.” —F1ELDING. 


‘* Religion worships God, while superstition profanes that 
worship. ”»—SENECA. 


To class the delusions of Spiritualism amongst 
the Superstitions of the Churches may appear inap- 
propriate. And yet the system pretends to a place 
amongst the religions of the world. In fact, it pro- 
fesses to prove by actual demonstration to the 
senses what no philosophy or religion has yet done. 
Reason has only been able to build up a splendid 
argument concerning another world and the immor- 
tality of the soul. Revelation has only succeeded 
in comforting men by confident assertion and 
glowing promise about the future. But Spiritualism 
undertakes to prove by undeniable facts, such as 
spirit-communications and marvellous feats of a 
physical nature, that the spirits of the dead survive 
and even surround the living. To suppose that 
there is any ground for such pretensions is to 
imagine that a contemptible superstition is superior | 
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to the accumulated wisdom of mankind, and even 
in advance of the manifest will of God. 

That Spiritualism is a contemptible superstition 
appears to the writer very distinct. It professes to 
give communications of a supernatural character, 
and then can only do it by such absurd contri- 
vances as table-legs, floating concertinas, and spirit 
writings. The communications themselves are 
ample proof that there is nothing whatever spirit- 
ual about them. On the face of it, we might 
expect that if disembodied spirits from the “ vasty 
deep” of the other world did communicate to 
men, they would be able, by virtue of their 
enlarged knowledge and intelligence, to convey 
something to men which would be an addition, 
serviceable or otherwise, to human knowledge. The 
tendency of such communications would also cer- 
tainly be to elevate the souls of men in holiness. 
The communications, moreover, might be expected 
to be in such a manner as to charm all hearers by 
the beauty and sublimity of their style. But in these 
spirit communications there is nothing which some 
one does not know; the tendency is not always 
moral, much’less spiritual ; and they are generally 
conveyed in the baldest and most uninteresting 
style possible. Often incorrect, too, in their facts, 
they are outrageously incorrect in their grammar. 
Moreover, many of the communications received 
professedly by spirit means are entirely contra- 
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dictory. To say that this is the case with relation - 
to many human utterances, particularly from pulpits, 
is No satisfactory reply. There is the absence of the 
element of comparison necessary to all successful 
argument. ‘The cases notoriously differ. To err 
is human. We are led to suppose from the word 
of God that disembodied spirits, whatever their 
condition, are far advanced in knowledge. They 
know even as also they are known. Therefore to 
€rr upon any subject which could be supposed to 
be comprehended by man, is not possible to spirits. 
The contradictions of the so-called “spirit commu- 
nications” must consequently be fatal to their 
reception as messages from the unseen world. 

To affirm that there is nothing in Spiritualism, 
or in the phenomena it presents to its investigators, 
would be as absurd as to attach spiritual import- 
ance to the sentences spelt out by a tilting table. 
There is something in it. To declare, however, as 
some of its opponents do, that that something is 
of the devil, is to admit the supernatural origin and 
character of the phenomena at once. A not very 
wise course, seeing that the power of exorcism has 
fled from the world as completely as has the power 
of miracles. The fact seems to us to be clear that 
Satan has nothing whatever’ actively to do with 
Spiritualism. Not, however, because Spiritualism 
is too good ; but simply because he, at least, is not 
such a fool. 
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There is something in Spiritualism. But that 
something is apparently entirely natural. Scientific 
men would therefore do well to quit their attitude 
of scornful zonchalance, and turn their attention to 
the investigation of a subject which has fascinated 
the regards of a multitude of weak-minded dupes, 
to the profit of their sharp and unscrupulous 
leaders. One thing is certain. We have not yet 
found out all that may be discovered with relation 
to the world in which we live, and the bodies 
which we wear, and their laws and influences. It 
is yet true that 


‘¢ There is more in heaven and earth, Horatio, than is dreamt 
of in thy philosophy.” 


The something that there is in Spiritualism is 
not spiritual. No man who is entirely sane will 
question it. To leap to the conclusion that 
because the phenomena presented are at present 
inexplicable they are therefore the result of spirit 
agency, is the height of folly. No proof has ‘yet 
been attempted that the messages spelt out are 
“supernatural communications. The statement of 
the medium to that effect is all the evidence ever 
yet afforded. And considering the character for 
charlatanry borne by many of them, that evidence 
is not worth much. 

To hazard a theory to account for these phe- 
nomena may set other minds a-thinking, and may be 
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productive of some good. That there are electrical 
or magnetic emanations from the human body is 
highly probable, for the body is a kind of electrical 
machine. Nerve force may be regarded as a proof 
of this. Given then a table and sitters around it, 
with their hands placed upon it, and their minds 
intent upon the production of the phenomena. 
At first they are conscious of a kind of current 
- running round the table. The current seems to 
be double, and proceeds from the hands of the 
sitters in opposite directions, the hands being like 
magnetic poles. The currents meet opposite to 
the sitter, and then turn inwards towards the centre 
of the table, and towards the person from whom 
they have proceeded... The sitter who throws out 
the greatest amount of this magnetic force, or is, 
in other words, ‘“‘the medium,” will have control. - 
over the table; and ordinarily, when the table 
begins to move, or to tilt, these motions will be 
towards him. Then he can, commence to obtain 
communications. He only has to fix his mind 
upon some individual, either living or dead, and 
the table will spell out his name. Then he can 
obtain any other particular he may please, only 
that particular must always be in his own mind, 
in order to influence the table. If another person 
—not the medium—asks a question about which 
the medium knows nothing, or seeks information 
which he cannot give, the medium has only to 
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divert his mind for a moment, in order that his 
paramount influence over the table may cease. 
Then the answer will be given according to the 
wish or knowledge of the questioner, because for 
the moment his mind controls the table. It thus 
appears that the greatest mind-power exercised for 
the time being is the influence which governs the 
action of the table. 

That rational men should be led astray to such: 
an extent as to ascribe, without any adequate 
proof, such effects to spirit agency is sufficiently 
surprising, and certainly cannot elevate one’s judg- 
ment of the species. No wonder that such cre- 
dulity has been imposed upon by spirit mediums, 
who profess to have been carried through the air, 
not on the orthodox broom-sticks of witchcraft, 
but by spirits; and who, in dark séances, have 
pretended to float in the air, while the spirits have 
played suspended concertinas; and who have 
wound up their performances by cunningly con- 
trived spirit-hands, and spirit-writing dexterously 
performed by themselves under the table. Carlyle 
says somewhere, with more than characteristic 
severity, but yet with a great substratum of truth, 
when the thing is pondered—“ There are twenty 
millions of people in this country, mostly fools.”’ 
We suppose that while the fools remain, rogues will 
not be wanting. 

We speak with the present warmth, because the 
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whole thing seems to us to be a superstition of the 
most transparent character. Any one who takes 
the Scriptures as his guide, must be safe from the ~ 
snare. Their teaching is, that spirits who have 

shuffled off this mortal coil do not revisit the 

‘glimpses of the moon, nor haunt the scenes where 

formerly they lived, and moved, and had their 

' ‘being. The parable of Dives and Lazarus shews 

conclusively that not even for the highest purposes, 

such as warning men ‘lest they also come into 

this place of torment,” could the rich man leave 

his misery, nor the poor man his happiness. To 

be absent from the body is to be present with the 

Lord. While we feel sure that the wicked cannot 

come back again, it is just as certain that the 
righteous would not for a moment forsake the 

presence of the Lord. We shall go to them, but 

they will not return to us. 

As to the desire to penetrate the mysteries of 
the unseen world which with some people appears 
to be a perfect mania ; it is well for us to ponder 
that God has imposed a veil which hides with an 
obscurity impenetrable both heaven and hell from 
the prying gaze of mortals. This is doubtless for 
a purpose as beneficent as it is wise. The Scrip- 
tures of truth alone contain what there is of 
revelation as to what comes after death. Even 
their rays are scanty and feeble as it relates to 
the particulars of the unseen. By this the will of 
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God is plainly discernible. That will is, that we 
should not trouble ourselves so much about our 
future destiny as about our present duty. There- 
fore, when the Scriptures speak of duty, and of 
the happiness which accompanies and succeeds a 
life of holiness, it is with trumpet-tongue which 
carries conviction to every sincere and earnest 
heart. To use the Saviour’s words, ‘‘ Let men 
hear the Scriptures ; for if they hear not Moses 
and the Prophets, neither will they be persuaded, 
though one rose from the dead.” 


te) 


CONCLUSION. 


““The trial must be earnest, full, and fair. Earnest as a 
real, practical experiment, and not a mere idle speculation ; 
full, as not partial and limited, but comprehensive and com- 
plete, embracing all the elements of every kind which should 
enter into the solution of the problem ; and fair, as having 
it truly for its object, not to find occasion for casting all 
away as vanity and dross, but to seize on what may be prized, 
and used, and guarded as pure gold.””—CANDLISH. 


We have now, as far as lies within our power, 
investigated the claims of certain dogmas and 
opinions of the churches to reception by reason- 
able men who wish to ascertain what is the true 
revelation of God, and what are the Divine require- 
ments with relation to our faith. We have shewn 
that they are mostly foundationless, as far as the 
word of God is concerned. Inasmuch therefore 
as they cause revulsion of mind, not alone from 
them, but also from the more important truth with 
which they are associated, they are to be rigidly 
rejected. The churches themselves would be doing 
the greatest possible service to the systems of which 
they are conservators, if they would strip from their 
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creed all which cannot manifestly be shewn to be 
the distinct and broad teaching of the Divine 
Word. The Christian system would then stand out 
in beautiful symmetry and simplicity. Minus the 
outgrowths of ages of superstition which only de- 
form its fair proportions, it would attract the gaze 
and engage the admiration of all mankind, and 
especially of the most thoughtful and reasonable. 
It would legibly bear the Divine mark in its fore- 
head. 

Care must be taken, however, that in rejecting 
the superstitious, men do not reject the supernatural. 
The superstitious, as engrafted on to the super- 
natural, is that which is to be rejected, and that 
alone. There are many who, in the revulsion of their 
minds against superstition, rush into the opposite 
extreme, and reject all belief in the supernatural. 
To such as these, Lord Bacon says, “There is 
superstition in shunning superstition.” That is to 
say, ‘When men think they do best by going 
farthest from the superstition; so that they often 
lose their way in the trackless wilds of experiment, 
or in the obscure labyrinths of speculation.” How 
true is this! Some men, because they cannot 
believe some things, will not believe anything. 
The atheist, because he cannot understand all that 
is in God’s universe, takes refuge in a negation of 
all. But the credulity of some, in believing that 
all things came into existence by chance, or of 
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themselves, is not surpassed by the grossest exam- 
ples of superstition the world has ever seen. The 
truth is never in extremes. The true philosophy 
is in the wa media, the middle way—neither an 
inclination to scepticism on the one hand, nor an 
inclination to superstition on the other. He who 
can most correctly balance the two is the truest 
follower both of reason and revelation. “A most 
notable instance of the superstition which rejects 
superstition is to be found in the case of the classic 
Lucretius. He was a thorough-going unbeliever— 
did not believe even in the human soul, conse- 
quently not in its existence after death, nor in its 
immortality. And yet he did believe in ghosts and 
spectral apparitions. And so to reconcile his belief 
and his unbelief, he adopted the opinion that the 
body is made up of various coats, like an onion; 
and that the outermost and thinnest coat, being 
detached by death, continues to wander near the 
place of sepulture, in the exact resemblance of 
the person when alive. To such straits are men 
reduced when they deny alike the teachings of 
philosophy and the revelations of religion. 

To reject all belief in the supernatural, because 
superstition has engrafted itself thereupon, is as 
unreasonable in its degree as to believe everything 
which is presented upon the mere ise dixit of a 
priest. That there have been supernatural events 
in the world’s history, is a matter for the belief of 
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which there is the highest possible evidence. That 
is to say, that testimony of a kind which would be 
sufficient to certify any other thing under the sun, 
affirms that certain miraculous events have trans- 
pired in the history of the world, In the nature 
of the case this is the only kind of evidence which 
can be offered. There are but two kinds of evidence 
which are possible in connection with any event. 
The one experience, which conveys absolute certainty 
to one’s own mind from personal observation ; 
the other ‘estimony, which can certainly never be 
quite so demonstrative as experience, but which 
yet, when of a certain kind, ought to convey the 
highest conviction to the mind of any reasonable 
man. This latter then is manifestly the only kind 
of evidence which can be adduced to prove the 
occurrence of any supernatural or miraculous event. 
For, as already shewn in another part of this 
work, ifa supernatural event occur so frequently as 
to become patent to the experience of all mankind 
in every age and place, then the event loses its 
supernatural character, and becomes the ordinary 
course of nature ; and men look for its occurrence 
just as they look for sunrise or for an eclipse. So 
that it is unreasonable for every man to expect a 
miracle in order to enable him to believe in the 
supernatural. For if the miracle occurred to him 
alone, his testimony would have to convey the 
knowledge of it to others; while if a miracle is to 
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be made the standard of belief, the same miracle 
would have to transpire in the eyes and within the 
experience of all men, in order to its reception. 
This is manifestly impossible. If it could be done, 
it would be the most marvellous miracle which the 
world had witnessed. 

Testimony therefore becomes the only evidence 
which can be adduced in, support of a belief in 
miracles or supernatural events, beyond the sphere 
and age in which they were wrought. The ques- 
tion which reason has to settle is, what kind of 
testimony will be necessary to convey to man- 
kind the highest degree of certainty as to the 
occurrence of supernatural or miraculous events ? 
A moment’s consideration will shew that the testa- 
tors must have the reputation of veracity, that 
they must be in a position to judge of the facts 
they record, and that they must be ready to 
seal the truth which they narrate by suffering or 
by death. These requirements are met to the 
utmost in the case of the apostles of Jesus Christ. 
They were men, the truth of whose statements 
could not for a moment be denied, on account of 
their general character. They were ina position 
to judge of the truth of the matters of fact they 
narrate, for they were constantly present with their 
Lord during the period of His public ministry and 
after His resurrection from the dead; and their 
senses were witnesses of the facts of His life. More- 
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over they were prepared to lay down their lives, 
and in point of fact did so, in confirmation of 
the testimony they bore concerning their Master. 
Evidence cannot be more conclusive with relation 
to the high character of the testimony borne by 
them to the circumstances they relate. Nothing 
remains but for all reasonable men to receive their 
word. The argument is impregnable. A miracle 
is a work which can alone be wrought by God, 
or by some one commissioned by God. There is 
the most satisfactory evidence that miracles were 
wrought by Jesus and His disciples to substantiate 
their mission, and the truth of certain revelations 
which they presented to mankind. God would 
not lend His power and sanction to that which 
was not from Himself, or bolster up by miracles 
that which was not in accordance with His will. 
Therefore the missions and revelations in connection 
with which the works were done must be divine. 
It becomes henceforward an absolute necessity 
with every reasonable man to believe in Christ and 
in the supernatural revelations of Christianity. 

The reliableness of the revelation of God as 
contained in the Bible being established, the 
testing of all other professed revelations is easy. 
They have but to be brought to the standard of 
the New Testament. If they are lower than 
that, they are of unbelief; if they are higher than 
that, they are of superstition. The multitudinous 
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speculations of rationalism peculiar to the present 
day are thus concluded under unbelief ; while the 
dogmas of Roman Catholicism, so prolific that a 
student of the New Testament is at a loss to 
identify them or the religion they cover with the 
Christianity revealed in the Divine Word, are just 
as readily grouped under superstition. 

Every man ought to conduct this process of 
investigation for himself. The right of private 
judgment enables him to do it without fear of rack 
or bonfire. And the multiplied literary aids of the 
present day will enable him to do it with some- 
thing like confidence that he may at least approach 
to the truth in the conclusions at which he may 
arrive. 

Such a process of investigation will prevent the 
enquirer from being driven about by every wind of 
doctrine. Uninstructed souls alone are waverers. 
The man who goes down to the root of things, and 
fixes his foundation upon the rock of investigation, 
is never, or only seldom, moved. Security of mind 
—fixedness of belief, open to yet further instruc- 
tion—is the highest possible desideratum to every: 
man who feels that he has a soul to save, and who 
therefore wishes to build well and wisely for the 
future. 

But the belief fixed in accordance with the 
proved teaching of the Divine Word must take a 
practwal shape, in order to its being of the highest 
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service. The faith which influences the life is the 
true saving faith. It may not be able to pronounce 
the Shibboleths of the Churches, nor to concur in 
all the teachings of the creeds. It cannot, how- 
ever, as it seems to us, rationally reject, in all 
shapes and interpretations, the revelations of the 
Scriptures. And if the magnificent examples pre- 
sented are studied and imitated; if the sublime 
aspirations breathed become the natural emana- 
tions of the soul, and if the life shews the heart’s 
true reliance upon the Redeemer, and its affec- 
tionate leaning towards Him in a personal and 
all-entrancing love,—such a faith, we believe, is 
not far from the kingdom of God—is, in fact, the 
very essence of that kingdom. 

We therefore, in concluding our labour of love, 
entreat our readers to investigate for themselves 
the teachings of Christianity. Search out the 
grounds of your faith. Then, being able to com- 
prehend the simplicity of the true Christian religion, 
you will offer to God a simple worship and a 
sincere devotion, the intelligence of which shall 
not be its least title to acceptance. 

But be sure withal that you accept of Christ as 
He is offered to you in the Gospel—a free, present, 
and sufficient Saviour—a Saviour from sin, from 
its power, indwelling, practice, and consequences. 
The latter, too, as the result of the former. He 
saves from sin, therefore from guilt, condemnation, 
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burden, hell. His name is called Jesus, because~ 
He saves His people from their sins.. Yield, then, 
to Christ, my reader. He will be the power of 
God to thy salvation. And possessing thy heart, 
ruling in thy will, influencing thy affections, and 
elevating thy whole soul, He will fulfil in thee all 
the good pleasure of His Father’s will, until thy 
sanctified spirit shall be crowned with life and a 
glorious immortality. : 


THE END. 
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suitable for Band of Hope Meetings. By S. Knowles, 
Price 1d, each, 





The “ B. W.” Review. 
A Monthly Record of “ British Workman” Public Houses. 
Price 1d. 
Why do People Drink ? 
A Lecture by Professor Fowler. Price 1d. 
A Plea for Good Templarism. 
A Sermon by the Rev. Chas. Garrett. Price 1d. 
“ Prepare ye the Way of the Lord.” 
A Sermon by Rey. C. Garrett. 40ththousand. Price 1d. 
Stop the Gap! A Plea for Bands of Hope. 
By the Rev. Chas, Garrett. Price 1d. 
Good Templarism Defended. 
By Rev. William Brooks. With Introduction by Rev. 
Charles Garrett. Price 1d. 
Is Alcohol a Necessary of Life ? 
By Dr. H. Munro. 1d. 
Beardsall’s Temperance Hymn Book, 
Contains 270 Hymns suitable for Public and Social Temper- 
ance Meetings. 55th thousand, Cloth limp, 6d.; cloth 
boards, 8d. ; roan, 10d. 
Ditto. Large type, cloth, 1/0 roan, 1/6. 
The Leeds Temperance Good Templar and Band of Hope 
Recitations. Nos. 1 & 2, 1d. each. 


“BAND OF HOPE TREASURY, 


Contains Music (both Notations), Dialogues, Recitations, &. ' 
First Series, 64 pages, 6d. ; Second Series, 148 pages, 9d. ; 
First & Second Series, cloth, 1/6. ; New Series, 1870, 1871, 
1872, 1873, 120 pages, 1/4, 9d., & 6d. each. 
*,* Published Monthly, price 4d. 
Temperance Pledge Book, 
Neatly done up for the pocket. Prices: 6d., 1/-., 2/-. 
Hoyle’s Popular Band of Hope Melodist, 
Containing 160 Hymns. Paper, 1d; cloth, 2d. 
Hoyle’s Hymns and Songs 
' For Temperance Societies and Bands of Hope. 14d. Cloth, 3d. 


Hoyle’s Music Book. New and Enlarged dition. 
Old Notation, paper cover, 2 Parts, 10d. each; cloth, com- 
New Notation, 5 7d, ; cloth, 1/6. [plete, 2/6, 


Hoyle’s Reciter. 1d. 
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- SUNDAY SCHOOL HYMN AND TUNE BOO: 
Popular. Sacred Harmonies, ae et 
For Home and Sunday School. 220 pieces in three parts, 
with Words—Arranged forthe Voice or the Pianoforte. By 
the Rev. John Compston. Cloth, 1/6; cloth, gilt, 2/0. 
Ninth edition—25,000, 7 \) an 
__ Ditto, with Supplement, cloth, red edges, 2/0. : 
__ Ditto, Tonic Sol-fa Notation. This Edition contains 253 pieces — 
in four parts, with Words underlined, and an entire Hymn 
for each Tune—making it complete in itself as a HYMN AND 
Tune Boox. Extra cloth, limp, red edges, 2/0. 


















Supplement to Sacred Harmonies, -| 
Established Notation. Containing Christmas Carols, Anni- : 
versary Pieces, Missionary Pieces, and Select Songs and — 
Anthems, in all 33 pieces in four parts, with the entire — 
Words. Neat paper cover, 6d. c 

Sacred Songs for Home and School. 

New and enlarged edition, containing 328 selected Hymns, y 
suitable for Sunday Schools, Families, and Meetings. 400th ; 
thousand. his is the most complete Selection of ats kind, — 
containing nearly all the pieces generally used in Sunday 
Schools. They are arranged under different subjects, with 

. Index of first lines, and references to suitable Tunes in — 
PorutaR Sacrep Harmonies. In paper, 2d. ; cloth, 3d.; — 
roan 6d. ; morocco, gilt edges, 1/0. _ a 


Large type edition. Cloth, 1/0; roan, 1/6 ; morocco, 2/0. : 





4 
a Lancashire Sunday School Songs. : 
te A selection of 185 Valuable and Popular Pieces, particularly 
= adapted for Sunday School Classes, 650th thousand. 
; Edited by Rev. J. Compston. New edition. In paper, 
1d. ; cloth, 2d. ; cloth, gilt, 3d. a 
q Hymns for the Earnest. 
By John Prior. 400 original Pieces. Cloth, 6d. ; 


Pamphlets and Books Printed and Published advantageously, — 
through an extensive connection with the local Booksellers, 
and arrangements with several first-class London Publishers, — 


Terms, Estimates, and Specimens may be had on application. — 





Religious and Temperance Book and Tract Depot 
11, MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER. 
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